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Last fall, Bertrand Russell, the eminent British philosopher, 
made one of his periodic visits to this country. Upon his return 
home, he wrote a vigorous indictment of what seemed to him 
to be an appalling growth of intellectual conformity and “hys- 
teria” in America, which appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
on October 30, 1951. In a second article, in the New York 
Times Magazine for December 16, Mr. Russell repeated his 
criticisms for the benefit of American readers. THE NEw LEap- 
ER took issue with Mr. Russell in an editorial on December 24, 
and posed these three questions to the philosopher: 


1. Is it really the absence or prevalence of a capitalist econ- 
omy that chiefly characterizes the two worlds that lie east and 
west of the Elbe? 


2. Is it true that the United States is in the grip of an in- 
tellectual and political conformity comparable to that in the 


Soviet Union? 





RUSSELL 


3. Is the world today divided into two halves primarily because “persecution of opinion” makes it 
impossible for the two blocs to “understand each other”? 

The Editors of Tae New LEADER wrote a letter to Mr. Russell asking him if he cared to reply to the 
questions posed above. Mr. Russell’s answer is published on the accompanying page, followed by a 
reply from the Editors. In publishing this exchange, THE NEw LEADER hopes to begin a transatlantic 
discussion—on a higher level than has hitherto been the case—of an issue that is becoming more 
and more acrimonious and which could, in the long run, endanger the unity of the Atlantic democ- 
racies in the face of a common threat. Distinguished Americans and Europeans have been invited to 
join in this debate, and their opinions—as well as those of readers in general—will be printed as 
they come in. 
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Mr. Russell’s Statement 


AM sorRRY to find myself in disagreement with THE 

New Leaper, having had a pleasant connection with 
it extending over many years. In your editorial, you ask 
me certain questions to which I will endeavor to reply. 

First, you criticize my statement that “East of the Elbe 
it is absolutely certain that capitalism is tottering; west 
of the Elbe it is absolutely certain that capitalism is the 
salvation of mankind.” I will admit that it would have 
been more accurate if, instead of “west of the Elbe,” I 
had said “west of the Land’s End.” But it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for Western Europe to maintain its 
independence, and | think that if we are to get our daily 
bread (for which we pray to Washington, not to the 
Almighty) we shall have to abandon such socialistic 
measures as we have adopted. You ask, “Doesn’t the 
issue of freedom vs. slavery, of democracy vs. totalitar- 
ianism enter into the equation at all?” I reply no. Not 
at all. That great champion of freedom, Franco, is being 
made welcome and it is hoped that we may all be induced 
to die for the sake of Chiang Kai-shek, who did not prove 
himself exactly freedom-loving while he ruled China. 

Second, I will admit at once that intellectual and politi- 
cal conformity is demanded far more rigorously in 
Russia than in the United States, and on this ground 
I still think that a victory of the United States is to’ be 
desired if and when war breaks out. But I think the in- 
vasion of liberty in America is increasing and is already 
far more serious than is realized by those who live in 
New York. You suggest that attacks on liberty are con- 
fined to “irresponsibles.” Do you include among irre- 
sponsibles State education authorities and Regents of 
State Universities? Do you include Congress, which has 
sanctioned the decision that a man who seeks Govern- 
ment employment is to be presumed guilty until he has 
proved his innocence? I learnt recently of a case of an 
American Government employe in Japan who was sud- 
denly dismissed without any intimation as to the grounds 
for his dismissal except that he was considered unsatis- 
factory from a security point of view. No specific charge 
was formulated. At the end of a year, during which he 
had to spend every penny of his own property, it turned 
out that the sole evidence against him was that of a 
hotel porter in America who had a private animosity 
against him. When he had established this fact, he was 
reinstated, but few people have either the means or the 
patience for such a procedure. 

Third, I certainly think that persecution of opinion is 
one of the main reasons why the two blocs cannot under- 
stand each other. You would, I am sure, admit that per- 
secution of opinion in Russia is largely responsible, but 
persecution, or perhaps it would be better to say sup- 
pression, of unorthodox opinion in the West is a more 
potent factor than most people in the West realize. Are 
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you aware that almost every American who has first- 
hand knowledge of China has been so smeared by the 
China Lobby as to make his knowledge of China useless? 
Are you aware that very few newspapers in the United 
States will publish what honest journalists wish to write 
about the Far East? 

I want to say, in conclusion, that I am unalterably 
hostile to Soviet imperialism, to Soviet despotism, and to 
the whole Soviet system. But I am alarmed when I see 
the opinion gaining ground that the Soviet state can be 
effectively combated only by imitation. I believe such an 
opinion to be very dangerous, and in combating it I feel 
that I am helping and not hindering the preservation of 
the world from dictatorship. 


The Editors’ Reply: 


E ARE GRATEFUL to Mr. Russell for conceding that 
Wik U.S. is not yet as bad as the Soviet Union. 
This is an improvement over what he wrote in the Man- 
chester Guardian for October 30, 1951, in which he as- 
serted that the U.S. was just as much a police state as 
Germany under Hitler and Russia under Stalin. He de- 
clared explicitly of the U.S. that “nobody ventures to 
pass a political remark without first looking behind the 
door to make sure no one [is] listening,” and that “if 
by some misfortune you were to quote with approval 
some remark by Jefferson you would probably lose your 
job and find yourself behind bars.” 

Despite its qualification, Mr. Russell’s reply to our 
editorial strikes us as mistaken on most points, and mis- 
guided in its emphasis on the rest. 

1. In implying that the U.S. seeks to force Western 
Europe to abandon socialistic measures or has made its 
aid contingent upon West Europe’s returning to capital- 
ism, Mr. Russell is demonstrably wrong. American aid 
has gone to countries in Western Europe independently 
of their economy. If anything, Socialist Britain received 
more aid, proportionately and absolutely, than non-so- 
cialist countries. We know it is hard to forgive one’s 
benefactors, but is it necessary also to spit in their faces? 
Aid to England, from our point of view, is by no means 
a benefaction but a contribution to the common struggle 
to preserve a free culture no matter what its economy. 

THE New LEADER has never concealed its opposition 
to making deals with Franco (or Tito). But to deny that 
the survival of freedom is in any way involved in the 
current struggle between the Soviet Union and the free 
world because the exigencies of the defense of freedom 
may require us to accept certain non-democratic regimes 
as temporary co-belligerents is a shocking non-sequitur. 
Such a charge, to put it mildly, comes with poor grace 
from those who welcomed Stalin, a greater tyrant than 
Franco, as an ally in the war against Hitler—a war which 
Mr. Russell supported as necessary for the survival of 
freedom in Europe. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Nor is it just to imply that American (and English) 
boys are dying in Korea for the sake of capitalism or 
for Chiang Kai-shek. The latter’s rule, we agree, was not 
exactly freedom-loving. Viewed, however, in the light of 
the degrading mass murders being committed by the 
Mao regime, its total cultural terror, its armed foreign 
aggression, its subordination to the expansionist strategy 
of the Kremlin, the rule of Chiang Kai-shek seems not 
to have been as great a threat to world peace and the 
liberties of other nations. 

2. That certain errors and excesses have occurred in 
protecting Government services from infiltration by Com- 
munist espionage agents and fanatics ready to further the 
Soviet cause by any means, we would be the last to deny. 
But the remedy is not to abandon the effort to prevent 
treason and sabotage—it is to devise mechanisms which 
will function effectively without harming the innocent. 
We are confident Mr. Russell agrees with us that any in- 
dividual in the democracies who owes a superior allegi- 
ance to the Soviet Government is not qualified to serve 
his own. If the U.S. has erred in some cases out of ex- 
cessive caution, Britain has erred in much more serious 
cases out of laxity. Six months before the atomic scientist 
Pontecorvo fled, the British Government received indis- 
putable evidence that he was a member of the Commu- 
nist party but took no measures to deprive him of access 
to restricted information or prevent his flight to Russia. 
Other instances could be cited. 

3. To equate Soviet governmental persecution of opin- 
ion by imprisonment, torture and liquidation with “sup- 
pression of unorthodox opinion” resulting from irrespon- 
sible personal attacks in the market place and legislative 
chamber betrays a calamitous lack of perspective even 
if such suppression were a fact. Would that Mr. Russell 
had given us a bill of particulars! What unorthodox 
opinions are being suppressed, and by whom? Is Mr. 
Russell referring, perchance, to Lattimore, whose book 
replying to McCarthy was not only a best seller but was 
widely and favorably reviewed? Recognition of Commu- 
nist China has often been debated over radio and tele- 
vision from coast to coast; it has been advocated by 
Supreme Court Justice Douglas and other personages, in- 
cluding Mr. Russell when he was here. We fear that Mr. 
Russell’s definition of an honest journalist is one who 
agrees with him in urging a policy toward Communist 
China which would in effect reward Mao for aggression. 
Because we hold that such a policy is tragically wrong, 
we believe it should be openly and freely discussed. 

The risk of a regimented culture is that individuals 
may sometimes suffer from irresponsible criticisms and 
accusations. Their vindication may come too late to per- 
mit redress of their grievances. The most flagrant case 
of suppression of unorthodox opinion in recent years 
was the refusal of court and municipal authorities of New 
York to permit Bertrand Russell to teach at City College. 
The most flagrant violation of civil liberties was the for- 





cible relocation of Japanese-Americans in 1942. But we 
do not recall that Mr. Russell drew any equation at that 
time between the U.S. and Hitler Germany. 

In answer to Mr. Russell’s questions, we certainly be- 
lieve that Regents of State Universities and some school 
boards can be, and have been, irresponsible. Since Con- 
gress, as Senator Fulbright put it, “has the power to do 


? 


any damn fool thing it wants,” it can be, and sometimes 
is, irresponsible. And if we are to believe Mr. Russell, 
so is the House of Commons on occasion. Indeed, even 
Mr. Russell has his moments of irresponsibility, as his 
article in the Manchester Guardian shows. In a free 
culture, no one has a monopoly of irresponsibility. But 
the redeeming feature of a free culture is the fact that 
irresponsibility in any quarter can be exposed, con- 
demned and checked by an aroused public opinion. 

In a recent speech at Colgate University, Sidney Hook 
declared that the equation now being drawn by some 
writers in Western Europe, especially France, between 
American democracy and Soviet totalitarianism is in 
effect a variation of the old and fateful doctrine of “so- 
cial-fascism,” according to which fascism and democracy 
were not opposites but essentially the same. He warned 
that if this notion spread it would have equally disastrous 
results in the struggle to preserve and extend freedom 
in the world. We endorse that opinion. 

Despite America’s imperfections, we believe it is false 
to assert that it is imitating Soviet imperialism and 
Soviet despotism. We believe, to quote from Mr. Hook 
again, that “the fundamental issue which divides the 
world today is not capitalism or socialism or colonialism 
but primarily whether the peoples of the world are to 
have the freedom to choose for themselves the kind of 
government, the kind of economic system, the kind of 
culture, the kind of philosophy, art and religion under 
which they wish to live.” In support of this belief, we 
appeal from Bertrand Russell, the irresponsible journalist, 
to Bertrand Russell, the responsible philosopher, who in 
his latest book writes: 

“Two very different conceptions of human life are 
struggling for the mastery of the world. In the West we 
see man’s greatness in the individual life. . . . In the 
Soviet world human dignity counts for nothing. It is 
thought right and proper that men should be grovell- 
ing slaves. . . . It is this conception which we have to 
fight—a conception which would, if it prevailed, take 
everything out of life which gives it value.” 

And he adds: “I cannot imagine a greater and more 
profound cause for which to fight.” 

With all our errors and blundering, despite all the evils 
that still sit on our own doorstep awaiting solution, 
this is the American cause, too. It is not only the Amer- 
ican cause but the common cause of every man who 
wishes to be free. Anti-Americanism in England and 
Europe, and the xenophobic isolationism such sentiment 
provokes in America, serve not the cause of freedom 
and peace but the cause of the Kremlin. 


The New Leader 
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ERE IS a disturbing letter. It 
r4 comes to me from Cleveland, 
not many miles from where I was 
born and bred. The writer is Bob 
Gladnick, an old friend of mine. Dur- 
ing the war, he was in the Canadian 
Army. His letters from Italy had 
nothing to do with the Home Front, 
but they were so lively I could never 
resist the temptation to print them. 
Now this lusty fighter is doing duty 
as a trade-union organizer. Listen to 
his report: 

“To write about Cleveland is a bit 
difficult—especially when you recall 
that this is January 1952. We are in 
the eighteenth month of the Korean 
conflict. To most Cleveland papers, 
this war in Korea is a purely parti- 
san issue. By no stretch of the imag- 
ination . . . is it in any way a part 
of the whole Stalinist Machiavellian 
plot to rule the world. Locally, it is 
a Truman war. The plight of the 
Gls and the sufferings of their fami- 
lies are page-one news—and are won- 
derful vote-catchers. The reports of 
the conflict, if they are ever dealt 
with, are treated as points in the 
campaign of Truman versus Mac- 
Arthur or Truman versus Congress. 
Stalin and Company are something 
that can be handled as a side issue, 
preferably by a Congressional com- 
mittee with a Republican chairman. 

“You, located in the more inter- 
nationally-minded East, will say, 
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THE HOME FRONT 





By William E. Bohn 


Weather Report 
From the Midwest 


‘Fantastic!’ Not at all. Let me cite 
you a good example of the local 
world outlook as expressed by a Mr. 
James Lincoln, owner of the Lincoln 
Electric Company. This bearer of the 
name of Lincoln wrote an indignant 
letter to the local Scripps-Howard 
paper, the Cleveland Press. The gist 
of the letter was along these lines: 
(1) Withdraw all troops from Ko- 
rea; (2) withdraw all troops from 
Europe and Japan; (3) pay the 
Koreans (North or South, I don’t 
know) for all the damage caused by 
our ‘police action’; (4) 
Truman and his interventionists for 
getting us into this war. 

“The Cleveland Press 
over five hundred letters comment- 
ing on Lincoln’s proposals—and only 
two of them were critical. No doubt, 
every Communist party member in 
Ohio sent in his commendation, but 
I am sure that a great number of 
sincere and decent people . . . also 
registered their support. After all, 
the phrase made famous by FDR, ‘I 
hate war,’ still has a great following 
—and most of those in this proces- 
sion lack FDR’s logical deductions 
about war. 

“The lack of comprehension that 
Korea, Berlin and Cleveland are one 
must be laid at the door of our press. 
Should we lose the coming struggle, 
it will be because our papers, for 
narrow, selfish 
the American people’s will to fight. 

“Ohio is also, to quote MacArthur, 
‘providing the greatest national lead- 
ership and statesmanship’—this being 
none other than Senator Robert 
Taft. Taft seems unbeatable. His 


impeach 


received 


reasons, disarmed 






victory, unless he does a complete 
political somersault, will be a na- 
tional catastrophe. For Taft is dedi- 
cated to letting Europe sink or swim. 
“T am the father of two boys, and 
. . as I look forward, I see .. . my 
two boys bearing arms in some god- 
forsaken part of the world. History 
is full of older generations passing 
the buck to the following ones. But 
to me the phrase is full of meaning 
when I[ think of the next generation 
as my two boys, Paul and Ira.” 
Just after I received this letter, I 
listened to Herbert Hoover speaking 
from the television screen. I could 
not restrain a feeling of admiration. 
For a man of our ex-President’s age, 
it was an impressive performance. 
But the whole basis of his thinking 
was wrong. And, toward the end of 
his address, he let slip a remark 
which explained his error. He said: 


“Communism is an evil thing. 
It is contrary to the spiritual, 
moral and material aspirations of 
man. These very reasons give rise 
to my conviction that it will decay 
and die of its own poisons.” 


Some such wishful and wistful 
thinking may be at the basis of all 
this isolationism. The Chicago Trib- 
une, the New York Daily News, all 
the Hearst papers—they shout 
against our little home-grown Com- 
munists, but they have no idea of 
the power and purposes of Commun- 
ism as a world force. They want to 
put Eugene Dennis in jail, but they 
are not much worried about Stalin. 

Bob Gladnick would say that 
Herbert Hoover and Senator Taft 
truly represent the thinking of the 
Midwest. I wonder if they do. We 
sometimes speak of the two coasts 
as the areas of internationalism. But 
it must be recalled that in all of our 
wars it has been the South which 
has first been ready to fight. Are we 
then to think of all the salt-water 
areas, including those fronting on the 
Gulf, as being concerned about 


world affairs? And is it true that 
the middle sections, from the Alle- 
ghenies to the Rockies, are somehow 
segregated from outside concerns? 









Report from 


ISRAEL 


By M. Z. Frank 


New Leader Correspondent 


HAIFA 

SRAEL’S DEMOCRACY has just been 
| subjected to two concerted attacks: 
One, from the Left, culminated in the 
seamen’s strike; the other, from the 
tight, took the form of a 
riot before the Knesset staged by 
the terrorist leader Menachem Beigin. 
Political life in Israel is, on the 
surface, much like that in a Central 
or Western European country—say, 
Czechoslovakia before the Communist 


extreme 


putsch. None of Israel’s parties can 
muster enough strength to rule alone, 
so that the largest party must com- 
bine with whichever smaller ones it 
can without compromising too much. 
Each party has its counterpart in 
nearly every European country. Ben- 
Gurion’s Mapai is a close approx- 
imation of the 
Labor 


same British 
Ernest Bevin 
nascent Jewish 
Homeland in blood. And the attempt 
of Mapam’s Moshe Sneh to exploit 


very 
party whose 


tried to drown a 


the real and imagined grievances of 
Israeli seamen in order to gain con- 
trol over the merchant marine and, 
presumably, to increase his standing 
with the Cominform, is a repetition 
of similar events on European water- 
(The strike 
followed closely on the Knesset for- 
eign-policy debate in which Sneh and 
his party 


fronts in recent years. 


threatened dis- 
obedience if Israel entered a war on 
the side of the West.) Finally, the 


openly 


march of Beigin’s hoodlums on the 
Knesset was reminiscent of Mosley’s 
Fascist demonstrations. 

But behind this version of events 
—which is an official but nonetheless 
true version—lies a situation that 
is altogether different from anything 
obtaining elsewhere. 

Take the seamen’s strike. The sin- 
gular features underlying it are, first, 
that Israel’s merchant marine is only 
three-and-a-half years old and, sec- 
ond, that both the striking union and 
the employer belong to the same 
powerful 
Histadrut. 


In antiquity, there were not many 


Labor Federation, the 


Hebrew seamen, for the Phoenicians 
occupied most of the Palestine littoral 
and the Hebrews the interior. Today, 
the situation is reversed and, with 
an Arab ring of hate drawn around 
most of Israel, access to the sea is a 
matter of life and death. The sea is 
also an additional source of food and 
minerals. Before the establishment of 
an independent state, the Jews of 
Palestine cultivated maritime pursuits 
on a very small scale mainly to break 
the British blockade on immigration. 
With the founding of Israel, the 
heroes of the illegal immigration be- 
came the heroes of the war for sur- 
vival and_ effectively thwarted 
Egypt’s attempt to block Israel’s ac- 
cess to food and arms. Since then, the 
Israeli fleet has increased from one 
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to more than 25 ships and the num- 
ber of seamen from less than 100 to 
approximately 1,000. 

If seamen anywhere are a difficult 
lot to handle, Israel’s are more difli- 
cult because they are the pampered 
darlings of a young nation. And if 
Israeli leaders usually show little tact 
and maturity in handling delicate sit- 
uations, they have been doubly remiss 
in dealing with the seamen. Inter- 
estingly—and fortunately—enough, it 
was the police who displayed remark- 
able restraint and thus prevented real 
tragedy when the showdown came. 

Few but the Communists and their 
doubted that, —_ulti- 
mately, the issue was whether Israel 
or the Cominform should control the 
merchant marine. But even within the 


sympathizers 


ranks of the Mapai, nobody believes 
that a majority of the seamen are 
Communists, and there are misgiv- 
ings concerning the events leading 
up to the strike. For this highlighted 
the greater problem of the dual role 
of the Histadrut as, simultaneously, 
Israel’s largest trade-union body and 
largest employer of labor. 

On the morning after the Beigin 
riots, Ben-Gurion, in a radio address 
to the people, spoke like a man who 
expected an imminent attempt upon 
his life. Today, in retrospect, this 
fear seems unfounded—except that 
one never knows what a madman may 
do. There is no doubt that Beigin’s 
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resort to violence, in a desperate at- 
tempt to make a comeback as a popu- 
lar hero (which, as leader of the 
dreaded Irgun Zvai Leumi, he more 
or less was during the Arab-Israel 
war), lost much public favor. But 
the real danger lies in the precedent 
Beigin may have created for the 
pro-Communists, who are stronger 
than he is and have foreign backing. 

Beigin launched his riot in pro- 
test against the Government’s deci- 
sion to enter into direct negotiations 
with Germany on the question of 
reparations and restitution—an issue 
on which world Jewry is divided. The 
emotions aroused in Jews by the pros- 
pect of dealing with a country re- 
sponsible for the most brutal and 
of 6,000,000 
fellow-Jews are understandable. The 
additional argument that Germany 


calculated destruction 


never paid its reparations, and is not 
likely to, also merits thought. But 
apart from these facts, Beigin, the 
Communist-Mapam alliance, and the 
General Zionists—the party of “pri- 





vate enterprise’—have all been trying 
to exploit the issue for political pur- 
poses. And here we return to the 
problem of the Histadrut. 

Zionists, unlike 
Beigin’s followers, are not -carried 


The General 


away by heroic gestures. No doubt, 
many are opposed to negotiating with 
the Germans from purely honest mo- 
tives. But my own impression, based 
upon talks with rank-and-file General 
Zionists, is that they would favor ne- 
gotiations did they not fear that rep- 
arations payments would strengthen 
the Mapai and the Histadrut, thus 
postponing the political debacle of 
the one and the economic disintegra- 
tion of the other. Before the issue be- 
came a burning one, Dr. Fritz Bern- 
stein, the intellectual and parliament- 
ary leader of the General Zionists, 
advocated negotiations; but when it 
came up in the Knesset, he cast a 
negative vote. 

The General Zionists are out to de- 
stroy labor’s political and economic 
power. Many of them are genuinely 
convinced that removal of economic 
controls, with the consequent release 
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of the forces of “free enterprise,” is 
the only means by which Israel can 
attain prosperity. It does not take 
an enemy of labor to see that Israel’s 
dominant Mapai-Histadrut combina- 
tion has not escaped the consequences 
of too much power held too long. At 
the same time, labor has been con- 
fronted by stupendous tasks which 
would have taxed the powers of any 
party. The worst of it is that the Gen- 
eral Zionists, who are Israel’s second 
party, offer no constructive alterna- 
tive to the Mapai, and indeed are 
motivated by naked self-interest. 
“What is your labor program?” 
I once asked the parliamentary sec- 
retary of the General Zionists. 





ont 


BEIGIN: "HEROIC GESTURES' 


“Oh, you needn’t worry,” he an- 
swered. “Labor will be better off 
with us than with the Histadrut.” 

Following a thoroughly obstruc- 
tionist policy, the General Zionists 
have voted against the Government’s 
pro-Western 
though they favor the West as much 
as Mapai; they voted against the 


foreign policy even 


Government on the seamen’s strike, 
although this gave aid and comfort 
to the pro-Communists, just to be 
against Mapai; and they voted 
against punishing Beigin, this time 
assisting the extreme Right, for the 
same reason. Where, in the end, will 
such an obstructionist policy lead? It 
may well destroy the General Zion- 


ists, which might make a lot of 
Laborites happy. But from the long- 
range viewpoint, this would hurt 
Israel, for democracy thrives only 
where there is a strong and intelligent 
opposition. 

The immediate cause of the Gen- 
eral Zionists’ dissatisfaction is the 
refusal of Ben-Gurion, after pro- 
longed negotiations following last 
July’s election, to form a coalition 
with them. Was he right? No one is 
qualified to say. What is certain is 
that Ben-Gurion and other Mapai 
leaders favor the British system of 
rule by the strongest party. Many ob- 
servers feel, however, that experience 
with austerity and control measures 
demonstrates that Jews cannot be 
legislated into behaving like English- 
men. I doubt whether Ben-Gurion 
has yet realized this. 

When the question of Beigin’s ex- 
pulsion from the Knesset arose, it 
was opposed on legal and constitu- 
tional grounds. Pinhas Rosen, former 
Minister of Education and a leader 
of the small Progressive (liberal) 
party, while advocating stringent 
measures that would punish such ac- 
tions as Beigin’s in the future, 
argued that at the moment Beigin 
was not guilty of violating any law 
and that no law could be made re- 
troactive to justify punishment. 
Mapai argued, however, that the 
Knesset, like the British Parliament, 
has an unlimited right to legislate. 

Mapai won the day, and Beigin 
was suspended from all Knesset 
sessions until the spring. Rosen and 
other sincerely motivated deputies 
believe that this establishes a dan- 
gerous precedent. But, from the prac- 
tical standpoint, anything less than 
Beigin’s suspension might have 
looked like weakness and served to 
encourage anti-democratic forces. 

That these questions should be the 
subject of open debate is, of course, 
a sign of a healthy democracy. But 
Israeli democracy is by no means 
free of weaknesses. These, like its 
amazing vigor, stem from its unique 
history, and will be discussed in an- 
other report. 





Developing split in office workers’ union 


threatens Communist plans for a “‘third”’ labor federation 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
CONTROL IN THE DPOWA 


By George N. Spitz 


UDDEN and bewildering policy 
S flipflops on the part of their lead- 
ers are nothing new to the members 
of the “independent” Distributive, 
Processing and Office Workers of 
America. formation in 
October 1950 through a merger of 
- Stalinist unions which had seceded or 
been expelled from the CIO, the 60,- 
000-member DPOWA has never wan- 
dered very far from the CP line. In 
recent weeks, however, DPOWAers 
have had a totally unaccustomed ex- 
perience: that of watching their chiefs 
flip in one direction while the Com- 
munist party was flopping in an- 
other. 


Since its 


The occasion for this startling re- 
versal of form is a reported bid by 
the DPOWA high command for re- 
affiliation with the CIO, whose lead- 
ers had previously come in for regu- 
lar denunciation as “Government 
stooges” and “sell-out artists.” If the 
negotiations succeed, the first major 
break in the solid front of unaffiliated 
party-line unions will result. 

Last fall, the leaders of ten so- 
called “progressive” unions held a 
closed meeting in New York which 
was supposed to lay the basis for 
the formation of a third, pro-Commu- 
nist labor federation with John L. 


Georce N. Spitz, a member of Dis- 
trict 65°s General Council, wrote 
“DPOWA: Red Toehold in New York 


Labor” for our issue of October 29. 


Lewis as its proposed head. Although 
such nationally known pro-CP union- 
ists as Harry Bridges, Julius Emspak 
and Ben Gold were present, it was 
expected that DPOWA President 
Arthur Osman and his ardently left- 
ist Vice-President, David Livingston 
—who is also head of the DPOWA’s 
District 65 in New York—would play 
leading roles in the incipient move- 
ment. At an earlier meeting of “pro- 
gressive” trade unionists in Wash- 
ington a year before, Livingston had 
stolen the show from none other than 
Harry Bridges. But in New York, 
Livingston and Osman were strangely 
backward. 

The reason became clear when, 
early this year, the Daily Worker's 
labor expert George Morris tossed off 
a pair of articles mildly critical of 
the DPOWA. The latter, it appeared, 
had committed the unseemly act of 
removing from its payroll a favorite 
party hack, Secretary-Treasurer James 
Durkin, whose insolvent United Office 
and Professional Workers had been 
absorbed by DPOWA in the fall of 
1950. Simultaneously, it dismissed 
Vice-President Victoria Garvin, who 
doubled as a vice-president of the 
party-line National Negro Labor 
Council. 

At first Durkin’s removal, despite 
his prestige in party circles, was con- 
sidered routine. “Resignations” of 
comrades in party-run organizations 
and their replacement by others hap- 
pen too often to attract undue atten- 
tion in party circles. But when Garvin 


was fired, she and Durkin appealed 
to the party, and at a closed session 
of the Communist hierarchy Osman 
and Livingston were accused of 
“white chauvinism” despite the fact 
that DPOWA had more Negroes on 
its payroll than when Garvin was a 
functionary. 

DPOWA’s reply to the party was 
that Durkin and Garvin had been 
fired because they had squandered 
more than $40,000 in futile attempts 
to organize the 11,000 workers of the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
plant in Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
had misrepresented the strength of 
the Office Workers union before its 
absorption by DPOWA. 

Sensing resistance to their policy 
of opposing the party—which had 
warned all active Communists in 
DPOWA to maintain an “attitude of 
vigilance” toward the union leader- 
ship—Osman and Livingston over- 
hauled the executive board. In order 
“to strengthen the democratic char- 
acter” of the union, they simply re- 
placed New York leftists who had 
represented out-of-town areas with 
“rank-and-filers” from those areas 
who owed first allegiance to the 
union rather than the party. 

By late January, the Daily Work- 
er’s Morris was taking a stronger 
swipe at Osman, accusing him now of 
trying to make a “deal” with the CIO 
and of failing to place total blame for 
the Korean War upon the U.S. Word 
of the proposed “deal” with the CIO 


was passed on to the party faithful 
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in DPOWA and, dropping the mask 
of “vigilance,” they became openly 
hostile to Osman-Livingston. 

The comrades disrupted a number 
of DPOWA area meetings and, egged 
on by the Worker, decided upon a 
major test of strength at the import- 
ant February meeting of the District 
65 General Council. Livingston, him- 
self an old hand at disruption, got 
wind of the party’s plans and barred 
from the meeting many of his oldest 
associates on the grounds that their 
credentials were “out of order.” On 
the other hand, staunch anti-Commu- 
nists from the Bloomingdale depart- 
ment-store warehouse, long one of 
Osman and Livingston’s big head- 
aches, were admitted regardless of 
whether or not they belonged to the 
Council. A demonstration of rejected 
pro-CP delegates and “observers,” 
estimated at more than 300, was dis- 
persed by the police and the union’s 
armed guards. 

Among those barred was blonde, 
sexy Esther Letz, who is secretly lead- 
ing the party fight against the return 
of District 65 and DPOWA to the 
CIO. Notwithstanding her glamour, 
Letz is one of the most vicious Stal- 
inists in America. On May Day, 
1951, she headed a U.S. contingent 
that Red 
Square. When convicted CP leader 
Gus Hall skipped bail, he hid out in 
her apartment. In the latter period 
of World War II, when both Osman 


and Livingston were in the armed 


paraded in Moscow’s 


services, she controlled the union (at 
that time, Local 65 of the CIO Re- 
tail and Warehouse Workers). “On 
leave of absence” for the past few 
years, Letz has been operating the 
“United Labor Action Committee,” 
a violently Red outfit that maintains 
secret offices in the rear of the head- 
quarters of one of DPOWA’s affil- 
iates, 

Having a strong and fanatical fol- 
lowing among the old “65” crowd, 
and doubtless able to summon out- 
side aid as the fight within DPOWA 
increases in intensity, Esther Letz 
will give Osman and Livingston the 
battle of their lives. They will find 
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OSMAN: SPLITS WITH COMMIES 


that, shorn of the support of the 
party fanatics who are willing to 
work eighteen hours a day without 
remuneration, the character of their 
own support, and thus of the organ- 
ization, will change. But there is no 
turning back from the “Titoist” role 
they have elected to play, for never 
again will the CP trust them. 
Realizing this, Osman and Living- 
ston have been making overtures not 
only to the CIO but also to John L. 
Lewis (whom they once characterized 
as a “labor misleader” and stooge 
of the “Hearst-McCormick-Patterson 
axis”), and to teamster boss Dave 
Beck. But Osman and _ Livingston 
have two more important allies at 


hand: (1) DPOWA’s $6,000,000 
treasury, and (2) DPOWA’s small 
but intelligent and union-devoted 
anti-Communist minority. The ques- 
tion is: What use will they make of 
both? 

Osman and Livingston merit the 
support of organized labor, but 
should be closely watched. The con- 
sequence of their fight with the CP 
could be the pulverization of the 
party’s remaining hold on U.S. labor. 
Deprived of a New York base, which 
DPOWA provided, the party will not 
be able to interfere in waterfront 
disputes as it has by periodically 
bringing in Harry Bridges to crack 
the whip, and in general the party 
headquarters in New York will be- 
come literally a general staff without 
troops. 

If Osman and Livingston lose con- 
trol of DPOWA to Esther Letz and 
the commissars, it will be a major 
victory for the CP. The union’s 
$6,000,000 will fall into Communist 
hands. Incipient labor “Titos” else- 
where will run for cover. The party 
will proceed with its plans for a 
“third” labor federation. And the op- 
portunity to tear the 
leech from the body of U.S. labor will 
pass. For these and a host of even 
larger reasons, the anti-Communists 
in DPOWA and national labor circles 
—all of whom have good reason to 
Osman 
should do what they can to influence 


the outcome of the fight in DPOWA. 


Communist 


distrust and = Livingston— 





WHEN COMRADES FALL OUT 


Making obvious reference to a number of articles written against the Dis- 
trict 65 leadership in the Daily Worker, the following excerpt appeared in the 
February 10 issue of Union Voice, the organ of District 65: 

“In his report [to a meeting of stewards], Carnes [a union vice-president ] 
reemphasized an attitude repeatedly expressed by DPO officers and rank and 
file alike on the subject of labor unity: ‘We insist on the right of our members 
to make all decisions. Any time and anywhere that right is recognized, and an 
affiliation based on that recognition is offered from which our members could 


gain, we are for it.’ 


“In endorsing this sentiment, the ‘65’ Council sharply denounced smear- 
stories and slanders directed against Osman and Livingston as designed to 
destroy the democratic character of the Union. 

“These stories, published in various newspapers, have attempted to plant 
suspicions in the minds of the membership against the Union’s leadership. 
. . « These attacks, he [Carnes] added, are not directed against Osman as an 
individual, but are aimed at the democratic processes projected and developed 
by him through the 18 years of ‘65’s’ life.” 











RIESEL 


ARRY PaRKs has come out of his 
S etnaduill and isolation, and 
is doing what every intelligent ex- 
Communist should be doing. Instead 
of making the rounds of the big ad- 
vertising agencies and Federal com- 
mittees seeking some secret formula 
for automatic whitewash, Larry is 
building the record—the anti-Com- 
munist record. The other day—with- 
out benefit of publicity agents, high- 
priced lawyers and special advance 
men—he just went out to an Amer- 
ican Legion meeting near Hollywood 
and said simply and feelingly, in a 
surprise speech, that he wanted to 
help stamp out the “evil” thing. .. . 
Why hasn’t anyone asked that 
quixotic millionaire, Charlie Chaplin, 
whose left-wing friends thought of 
him mostly as Mr. Moneybags, to tell 
what he knows of early Hollywood 
infiltration? ... 
° ca aa 
Saul Mills has been working as a 
money raiser for charities over in 
Brooklyn. What’s the matter with 
your old friend Mao Tse-tung—no 
can help? .. 
+. 2 
The other week, I asked here 
whether Phil Loeb, who signed a civil- 
liberties petition for the Stalinists 
back in their “Yanks Aren’t Coming” 
period, also would have signed an 
open letter advocating civil liberties 
for Ku Kluxers and Bundists. “The 
answer is yes,’ writes the television 
star to THE New Leaper. The ques- 
tion then is: Why didn’t he ire easily 
when 18 Trotskyites spent 18 months 
in jail under the Smith Act during 
the war? The question further is: 
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By Victor Riesel 


Larry Parks Joins 
Fight on Reds 


Why didn’t any of the left-wingers 
find time to get in on a single import- 
ant anti-Communist 


fight? ... 


civil-liberties 


+ +¢ + 
Keep your eye on one John Laut- 
ner, formerly high in the Communist 
party’s control commission. He’s one 
of the best informed men on current 
party operations and will make a 


powerful Government witness in 
coming Communist trials. . . . 
+ + + 


William Remington goes on trial 
again on March 10. . . . Our old 
friend Hy Fish leaves Roosevelt Col- 
lege for a year or so to help the 
Israeli Government improve indus- 
trial productivity. . . . Herbert Phil- 
brick is living a fourth life—in the 
advertising department of the New 
York Herald Tribune. . . . Look, Sam, 
you made your plans too long; now 
we're peeking. What I mean is that 
Sam Milgrim, formerly head of the 
IWO, in whose headquarters the 
highest Communist policy was passed 
on to Parteigenossen from the sticks, 
is one of the country’s top Commies 
today and still giving orders al- 
though up on deportation charges. 
He’s a Russian national... . 

+ + + 

The Soviets apparently are still 
snatching atomic scientists anywhere 
they can find them. Latest to dis- 
appear this side of the Iron Curtain 
is Per Werenskiold, a Norwegian. 
The Norwegian and Swedish police 
are desperately searching for him... . 

+ +¢ + 
A tip to Glenn McCarthy, U.S. oil 


millionaire who’s going into Guate- 





mala to build and operate radio and 

television stations, a hotel, and a 

gambling casino: You ought to know 

that the Communist party is more 

powerful there than anywhere else in 

the Americas. Watch out for a trap. 
“ +¢ + 

Now it develops that the “Lanny 
Budd” of this Administration is Max 
Lowenthal, who got himself high into 
the side-door White House circles by 
—among other things—going to his 
friend Lee Pressman in 1944 to help 
pressure Henry Wallace to eliminate 
himself as a Vice-Presidential can- 
didate. Lowenthal keeps some weird 
friends, among them ex-Sen. Burton 
K. Wheeler, whom the New Dealers 
and Fair Dealers never considered a 
pal... 

+ + + 

Why all this current fuss about 
10,000 Polish officers being shot in 
the back by Russian execution squads 
in the Katyn Forest? U.S. Army in- 
telligence for years now has been 
able to prove that the Poles were 
massacred, but apparently did not 
think this bagatelle of old skulls was 
worth talking about. There is no 
doubt that there are Army documents 
to prove that the Russians simply de- 
cided on a policy of genocide. . . . 

+ +¢ + 

Most of the New Republic’s editor- 
ial staff resigned when Mike Straight 
moved the mag’s headquarters to 
Washington. ... 

+ +¢ + 

So now you can’t laugh. comrades, 
hah? Not without a Marxist guffaw, 
anyway. Seems that the Politburo 
just doesn’t believe in laughter for 
laughter’s sake. The other day, there 
was an official ukase in Soviet Art, 
and now the comrade writers mustn’t 
make the tovarishchi laugh unless it’s 
with an anti-capitalist snicker. 

In Soviet operettas, says the news- 
paper, “laughter must be raised to 
the level of genuine social satire. . . . 
It must become a weapon for un- 
masking enemies of the people and 
aggressors. It must be the means of 
educating the people.” 

It is to laugh, but who can now? 
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Inside Franco Spain—3 








Should the 
United States 
Aid Franco? 


\~ 
By Robert J. Alexander 


HETHER OR NOT the United 

States is to aid Franco Spain 
is apparently a decision already 
taken. However, it is still not too 
late to discuss the wisdom and likely 
consequences of such a policy. 

This is certainly a problem with 
two sides. In recent years, unfortu- 
nately, the voices of those favoring 
aid to Spain have tended to drown 
out those on the other side. In con- 
sequence, the United States is being 
pushed into a policy which, in the 
long run, may lose her a great deal 
more than she can gain. 

Arguments in favor of aid are 
basically four in number: the need 
of the Spanish people; Spain’s alleged 
position as an anti-Communist na- 
tion; U.S. military needs; and, per- 
haps, U.S. aid as a possible weapon 
to loosen Franco’s hold. 

That the Spanish people could use 
our aid goes without saying. Spain 
is an economically poor country; 
though capable of development, her 
RosBert J. ALEXANDER, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, recently returned from a 
three-month trip to Spain as member 
of the ECA Economic Survey Mission. 
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resources are limited. But this de- 
velopment would involve the use of 
a considerable amount of capital 
equipment which the United States is 
presumably in a position to provide. 
How much of the proposed aid would 
go toward effectively improving the 
condition of the Spanish people is 
another matter. In any case, many 
Spaniards are more than willing to 
forego economic aid if its :principal 
result would be to rivet them more 
strongly to the Franco regime. 

Many of those urging aid to 
Franco insist that his regime is pri- 
marily concerned with fighting Com- 
munism. This is a myth which the 
Franco supporters have spread so 
assiduously that many have come to 
believe it themselves. They con- 
veniently forget that it was the Span- 
ish Civil War itself which for the 
first time made the Communists a 
force in Spanish politics. 

Franco is not a democrat; he is a 
fascist dictator. There may be a 
situation in which the United States 
will be forced to work alongside a 
fascist in order to defeat a Commu- 
nist dictator, just as in World War 
II we worked with the Soviet tyrant 
to overcome a Hitler. However, it is 
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McCARRAN EXTENDS HELPING HAND 


seriously to be doubted whether this 
is yet the situation. In any case, we 
should not repeat the error of the 
last war when we persuaded ourselves 
that the dictator we were allied with 
was a democrat. 

American military needs are prob- 
ably the most compelling argument 
in favor of aid to the Caudillo. Our 
military people are overwhelmingly 
anxious to obtain possible bases in 
Spain and the help of the Spanish 
armed forces for the eventuality of 
another European war. 

Here, too, however, there is reason 
to pause. The Spanish soldier is 
brave enough if his heart is in the 
battle. But it is questionable whether 
he will care to fight a war in the 
interests of a foreign power. A sizable 
minority of Spain’s soldiers would 
not relish a war that served to 
bolster up the dictatorship. 

If a policy of aid should turn a 
considerable portion of the Spanish 
people against us, and prepare the 
way for future Communist guerrilla 
warfare, the cost to us of holding the 
Iberian peninsula would be far 
greater than the present value of a 
few paltry bases. 

Nor is Franco’s past record as an 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





FRANCO CONTINUED 


ally calculated to inspire us with con- 
fidence. He promised the Nazis, for 
whom he has a much closer affinity 
than he could possibly have for us, 
substantial military assistance. Yet 
when the showdown came, he left his 
allies in the lurch; he refused to let 
German armies march through Spain 
to North Africa. What assurance 
do we have that he will stick by his 
agreements with us? 

Those who feel that United States 
aid could be used to weaken Franco’s 
position are nursing a forlorn hope. 
Franco is undoubtedly aware of the 
dangers, and is unlikely to enter into 
any arrangement that would under- 
mine his authority. 

To this writer, the political consid- 
erations against aiding Franco seem 
far more decisive than any military 
arguments in favor. The apparent 
certainty of U.S. aid has already 
served to alienate Spain’s democrats, 
and these are our natural allies. The 
anti-Franco forces inside and out- 
side Spain, with the exception of the 
Communists, have tended to ally 
themselves with the Western powers. 
The immediate effect of our negotia- 
tions with Spain has been to sow a 
great deal of confusion in the non- 
Communist 


opposition to Franco, 


and to create a fertile field for Com- 
munist propaganda. The danger of 
an ultimate Communist triumph in 
Spain has been considerably height- 
ened. 

While losing old friends, it seems 
unlikely that we will gain any new 
ones in Spain. We are not likely to 
convince any thoroughgoing Falan- 
gistas. Franco supporters who favor 
taking U.S. aid are likely to turn 
against us when their extravagant 
hopes for the expenditure of billions 
of dollars fail of fulfilment. 

The rank-and-file Spaniard, who 
is actively neither pro- nor anti- 
Franco, will take a rather dim view 
of U.S. aid. There is a widespread 
belief that the “deal” in process is 
merely an agreement to give Franco 
economic, political and military sup- 
port now in return for cannon-fodder 
in the coming war. The difficulty 
with this belief, from the American 
viewpoint, is that it’s distressingly 
close to the truth! 

Outside Spain, our Iberian man- 
euvers will have equally bad effects. 
The countries of Western Europe, 
which are anti-Franco, oppose all at- 
tempts to bring the Spanish regime 
into the Western alliance. Our in- 
sistence on an entente with Franco 





will surely create doubts among our 
allies as to the sincerity of our demo- 
cratic professions. 

The Europeans have other more 
“practical” objections. They fear 
that aid to Franco will be that much 
taken away from them. In a situa- 
tion in which there is not enough to 
go around, this is a serious consid- 
eration with both the statesmen and 
people of Western Europe. They fear, 
too, that American bases in Spain 
mean ultimate American retirement 
behind the Pyrenees wall. 

Finally, though in a world of ex- 
pediency it is hardly fashionable to 
mention such considerations, we 
stand to lose a great deal morally by 
our Spanish adventure. Our moral 
position is the essential advantage we 
enjoy over the Russians in the cold 
war. We stand for a better way of 
life than they do. We stand for de- 
mocracy, for respect for the human 
individual. Every time we act as if 
we don’t hold these moral values 
high, we strike a bitter blow against 
ourselves. Every time we sacrifice 
principle for expediency, we weaken 
our side. In the case of Spain, even 
the gains from expediency are scarce- 
ly worth the accompanying sacrifice 
of principle. 





COINAGE 


The Association of Argentine Writers has asked academicians 


of Argentina and Spain to introduce the word “peronism” into 
the language. It is defined as “a movement striking for national 


unity and using justicialism as its political, economic, and social 


doctrine.”—News item. 


Now Juan and fame are face to face. 


Just think—an ism, lower case! 


A word for writers, students, teachers, 
For statesmen, spelling bees, and preachers. 


Dictatorship, once harsh and grim, 
Has gained a bright new synonym. 
By any other name ’twould smell, 


But not so well—no, not so well. 


SPEAKING OUT 


Truman Says He Is Not Very Fond Of Present Government In 
Madrid.—Newspaper headline. 


Seems he doesn’t care for Franco, 


Plainly says, in fact, No thanko. 


Whereupon his views are noted, 


Flashed by wire and widely quoted. 


Quite a help, this making faces 


While we’re busy wheedling bases. 


—Richard Armour 
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DALLIN 


PEAKING before the United Na- 
S tions General Assembly, Soviet 
delegate Jacob Malik recently de- 
clared that “the Third World War 
has already begun.” This statement 
is more significant than might seem 
at first. 

During the year preceding Ger- 
many’s attack on Poland in 1939, 
Stalin more than once expressed the 
view that “the second imperialist war 
has already started.” This was offi- 
cially adopted as a correct analysis 
of the international situation and a 
basis for political inferences, and 
took up the 
theme in their speeches. 

In the summer of 1938, Stalin 


Politburo members 


wrote in the conclusion of his newly- 
completed History of the Communist 
Party that “the imperialist war has 
actually already begun”; he men- 
tioned operations by Germany, Italy 
and Japan extending “from Gibral- 
tar to Shanghai.” Addressing a Com- 
munist Party Congress in March 
1939, Stalin declared: “The new im- 
perialist war has not yet become uni- 
versal, a world war”; but he voiced 
the conviction that it would soon be- 
come worldwide. From this he drew 
the conclusion that a primary Party 
task was “to strengthen the power of 
the Red Army and the Red Fleet to 
the utmost.” 

In the light of these historical 
facts, it is obvious that Malik would 
never have repeated the very words 
of the Leader himself as a mere casual 
remark; he unquestionably had pre- 
cise instructions. And indeed, barely 
a week later, it was announced that 
the Soviet Government—just as thir- 
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By David J. Dallin 


Jacob Malik 
On World War Ill 


teen years ago—had decided to 
“strengthen the Army to the utmost.” 
It is clearly the conviction of the 
Soviet leadership that the current 
hot-cold war is in many ways ana- 
logous to the World War II prelude 
of 1938-39. 
+ + + 

The Prague headquarters of the 
Communist-controlled World Peace 
Council has just issued a ringing an- 
nouncement on the success of its peti- 
tion demanding a five-power “pact 
of peace.” The Council claims to 
have obtained the signatures of 596,- 
302,298 men and women in every 
part of the globe, and gives detailed 
figures for some sixty countries. The 
United States is conspicuously ab- 
sent among the latter. Obviously, the 
efforts to collect signatures in this 
country produced such lamentable 
results that it was considered expedi- 
ent to drop us from the roster. 

As far as the other countries are 
concerned, the bulk of the signers 
were provided by the Soviet Union 
(117.669.320) and its satellites of 
East and West (403,986,303). In 
China alone, exactly 344,530,057 in- 
dividuals allegedly joined the cru- 
sade—a figure which, incidentally, 
exceeds the total number of adults 
in that country. On this side of the 
Iron Curtain, France weighs in with 
a nice, round 10,000,000; Italy with 
16,000,000; Japan with 6,000,000; 
and Brazil and Argentina with 3.,- 
000,000 each. All in all, the entire 
undertaking adds up to a rather 
clumsily-contrived hoax; the next 
time faked statistics are needed, bet- 
ter brains should be employed. 


To explain to the Soviet public 
why no signatures at all were gather- 
ed in the United States, Pravda pub- 
lished a special article by the Amer- 
ican novelist, Howard Fast, whom 
the Soviet press consistently tries to 
build up as the greatest living ex- 
emplar of American belles lettres. 
The peoples of the most backward 
countries, writes Mr. Fast, were able 
to “express their hopes and _ their 
urge for peace.” But, he added: 


“Only in my country is the dis- 
tribution of such a document 
punished by a long prison sen- 
tence. .. . These few words which 
I say here could not appear in 
any American newspaper that is 
based on commercial principles. 
In the United States, these words 
cannot be uttered on the radio or 
printed in magazines.” 


In America, it seems, all is black. 
The only ray of hope is supplied by 
an occasional “worker’s delegation” 
returning from a trip to Russia: 


“They report on wonderful 
cities which are being built there, 
on rivers changing their beds, on 
mountains being moved and des- 
erts turned into gardens.” 


Mr. Fast’s truthfulness is a close 
match for that of the statisticians in 
Prague. 

+ + + 

The Congressional Record has re- 
printed a recent editorial from the 
Polish-American Journal under the 
title, “Ignorance in the State De- 
partment.” Referring to a conversa- 
tion with the State Department’s 
Deputy Assistant for United Nations 
Affairs, Durward V. Sandifer, the 


editorial says: 


“We tried to explain to Mr. 
Sandifer that . . . an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Polish people 
are against the Communist Gov- 
ernment of Poland... Mr. Sandi- 
fer disagreed, arguing that if the 
majority of the Polish people 
[were] not behind the Govern- 
ment, it could not exist and more- 
over the Polish people do not 
manifest their disapproval.” 


Can it be that such persons still 
exist in the U. S. State Department? 
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RIDGWAY: ON THE SPOT? 


WHAT HAPPENED TO OUR 
MISSING POWs ? 


UST TWO MONTHS AGO, the hopes 
J of U. S. 
soldiers captured by the Communists 
in Korea were raised high. When the 
UN Command finally obtained from 
the Red Chinese and North Koreans 
a list of the prisoners of war held by 


of anxious relatives 


them, newspapers from coast to coast 
displayed pictures of parents and 
wives, tense but optimistic, posing 
before photographs of loved ones 
who were held captive. But all too 
quickly hope gave way to shocked 
despair as General Ridgway revealed 
that only 3,198 Americans had been 
listed by the Communists as POWs, 
and that approximately 8,000 cap- 
tured Americans were “missing.” 
Nevertheless, as Christmas approach- 
ed, there was talk of setting up an 
“airlift” to bring American POWs 
home for the holidays. 


There 


There was no ex- 


Christmas came and went. 
was no airlift. 
change of prisoners. The cease-fire 
talks, in general, bogged down. 

On Christmas Day in Korea, as 
the UN Command heard the Peking 
radio chattering about Red China’s 
“humanitarian care and concern for 
the prisoners of war,” Admiral R. E. 
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Thousands of American and South Korean boys will 


remain in Communist hands unless the Red Cross 


is given the right to check in enemy territory 


Libby of the UN negotiating team in- 
formed the Communists that cap- 
tured Chinese troops had reported 
having seen “large numbers” of 
United Nations POWs inside China. 
The Communists avoided a direct 
answer. 

Precisely three days later, on De- 
cember 28, UN headquarters at 
Pusan released figures based on Com- 
munist broadcasts, reports in Com- 


munist publications, letters from 
POWs to their families, and infor- 
mation secured through neutral 


Geneva that added up to a more 
shocking picture than ever. Accord- 
ing to these figures, out of 725 known 
POWs taken to the rear by the Reds 
no less than 570 were dead! That is 
to say, fully 77 per cent of this batch 
of POWs had died in captivity. 
The next day, the Communists an- 
nounced, during the cease-fire talks 
at Panmunjom, that the 570 POWs 
(largely South Koreans and Amer- 
icans) had not taken exercise and 
therefore had died because of “in- 
ability to survive.” Now it is true 
that some POWs do die in captivity 
from a variety of causes, but “in- 
ability to survive” could hardly ac- 


A 


/ 
By Richard Deverall 


AFL Representative in Asia 


count for a mortality rate of 77 per 
cent. In contrast, the UN Command 
was able to report at the time that, 
out of 140,000 North Korean and 
Chinese taken prisoner since the start 
of the war, only 6,600—or 5 per cent 
—had died. 

It is now clear why International 
Red Cross teams are not permitted 
to visit Communist POW camps. The 
UN Command allows the IRC com- 
plete freedom of movement, and 
facilitates its work in every way. 
Every death of a Communist soldier 
is reported to Geneva at once by the 
UN. But the Communists have report- 
ed no UN deaths to the Red Cross 
and, although the IRC has repeatedly 
tried to gain access to areas under 
Communist control, the answer is al- 
ways no. Six senior IRC officials 
arrived in Tokyo early in January, to 
be on hand in case the POW ques- 
tion were settled at Panmunjom. To 
this day, they have been refused entry 
into North Korea. 

The Communists have played their 
cards well. They raised the hopes of 
many people in America and other 
Allied countries—then dashed them. 
They hint that many of our men are 
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dead—but no one really knows. 

On the other hand, the Commu- 
nists have in their possession a com- 
plete list of Communist POWs in UN 
territory. As Walter Lippmann point- 
ed out in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on January 24, every Commu- 
nist prisoner with a family or friends 
behind the Iron Curtain has become 
—thanks to our idealism, expressed 
in turning over a complete list to 
the enemy—a Communist pawn. For 
if a Communist POW is released, he 
again becomes a Red slave; and if 
he chooses freedom, his family will 
be dealt with summarily. 

The problem recalls the brutal and 
cynical treatment of the Japanese 
POWs seized at the end of the Pacific 
War by the Red Chinese, the Mon- 
golians, and the Soviet Union. At 
the end of the Second World War, 
6,614,393 Japanese civilian and mili- 
tary prisoners were in Allied hands. 
By July 1947, General MacArthur’s 
command had returned 5,360,000 to 
Japan. But 324,592 Japanese POWs 
remained inside the Soviet Union, 
60,312 in Red China, and 84,613 in 
Soviet Sakhalin and the Soviet Kur- 
iles. 

Some of these men have been re- 
patriated to Japan, but the bulk of 
the Japanese POWs are still in Soviet 


and Red Chinese hands. MacArthur’s 
G-2 has made an interesting study of 
the treatment of Japanese POWs by 
the Communists, which reveals that 
all Soviet-held prisoners were re- 
tained for a minimum of one year of 
Communist indoctrination and slave 
labor. The weak, the lame, the halt 
and the blind were repatriated; the 
sturdy alone were kept behind by the 
Communists. 

SCAP and Japanese Government 
figures reveal that a total of 272,349 
Japanese POWs died in Soviet cap- 
tivity in 1945, 77,816 in 1946, 19,- 
668 in 1947, and 4,208 in 1948. The 
percentage of dead clearly indicates 


the cynical killing off of the weaker 
POWs: 


1945 ........ 10 per cent 
re ar 7 per cent 
DOE Kavedens 4 per cent 
1948 ..... 2 per cent 


Although the Soviet held an esti- 
mated 460,000 POWs in early 1949, 
the Soviet Union on May 20, 1949, 
announced that the remaining 95,000 
would be returned shortly! As will 
be remembered, when they began to 
return to Japan on and after June 
27, they turned out to be fanatically 
indoctrinated pro-Communists. After 
the 95,000 returned, both Red China 
and the Soviet Union refused to talk 


about the 365,000 Japanese POWs 
still unaccounted for. As Soviet Gen- 
eral Kislenko said in Tokyo: “I will 
not answer questions concerning this 
illegal subject.” 

Treatment of the Japanese POWs 
may perhaps offer an indication as 
to what has happened to the large 
numbers of South Korean POWs 
and many of the missing American 
POWs. As the Reds report only 7,142 
South Korean captives, it is obvious 
that tens of thousands of South 
Korean patriots are perhaps today re- 
ceiving the same brutal treatment 
Japanese prisoners have suffered 
since Japan’s surrender. 

It seems to me that there can be 
no honest settlement of the POW 
question at Panmunjom until the 
Communists permit the International 
Red Cross unrestricted movement in 
Red China and North Korea to as- 
certain precisely what has happened 
to the South Korean, American and 
other UN POWs. Any exchange-of- 
prisoners deal which does not in- 
clude this unconditional and humane 
proviso may mean that thousands 
upon thousands of South Korean and 
American boys will remain in Com- 
munist hands long after the cease- 
fire agreement has been signed, 
sealed and delivered. 


The caption accompanying this pic- 
ture by Eastfoto, Peking’s photo 
service, identifies these men as U.S. 
prisoners held by the Chinese Reds. 
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After four years of debate, UN delegates 


are unable to agree on what rights are rights 


UN Impasse on the 


Human Rights Covenant 


By Morroe Berger 


R ESUMING the seemingly endless task of preparing an 
international covenant of human rights that will be 
acceptable to a sharply divided world readying itself for 
an anticipated war rather than for international brother- 
hood, the United Nations General Assembly last month 
reached several decisions that are likely to raise more 
questions than they settle. Meanwhile, the writing of the 
covenant enters its fourth year. 

The Assembly, at its dealt 


with three of the most controversial issues involved in 


recent session in Paris, 
the effort to conclude an international covenant of human 
rights. Two of these issues—regarding economic and so- 
cial rights, and national self-determination—the As- 
sembly decided in a way that will surely continue to stir 
up controversy. The third important issue, the imple- 
menting of the proposed covenant, it neatly sidestepped 


by asking for more “study.” The job of writing the cove- 
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nant now goes back to the UN Human Rights Commis- 
sion, which is supposed to report back through its parent 
body, the Economic and Social Council, to the General 
Assembly at its seventh session next fall. There is little 
likelihood that the Commission will be ready with a text 
that will please enough members of the UN to enable a 
covenant to be adopted in 1952. 

Dealing with the problem of how to handle economic 
and social rights such as the right to work, to leisure, 
and to social security, as distinguished from political and 
civil rights, the General Assembly voted for the writing 
of two separate covenants for these two groups of rights. 
This decision was a victory for the United States and the 
Western democracies, which have insisted all along that 
the attempt to include economic and civil rights would 
only delay agreement on the proposed covenant. 

Paradoxically, the Western democracies, whose peoples 
enjoy the highest material standard of living in the world, 
are the most reluctant to undertake guarantees of econom- 
ic and social rights. The Soviet bloc and the under- 
developed countries, however, have been the strongest ad- 
vocates of the inclusion of such rights in an international 
covenant. The Arab, Asian and many Latin American 
representatives have argued that, to the depressed rural 
masses who comprise the majority of the world’s popula- 
tion, traditional civil rights of free speech, press and 
assembly have littke meaning without such basic eco- 
nomic rights as will raise their standard of living to a 
tolerable level. As usual, the Soviet bloc has seized a 
legitimate issue and has turned it into an anti-Western 
weapon, one that is particularly effective. 

The controversial nature of economic and social rights 
is threefold. First, these rights are relatively new and 
lack the traditional acceptance of political and civil rights 
(at least in theory); the covenant on human rights, it is 
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argued, ought to codify existing and widely accepted 
rights rather than establish new ones. Second, some eco- 
nomic and social rights cannot be seriously guaranteed 
by member states which do not fully control the economic 
life of their countries; only authoritarian states can un- 
dertake such obligations. Finally, it is often claimed, the 
more rights that are included in a covenant, the less pos- 
sible will it be to reach agreement on the implementation 
or realization of any of them. 

The dispute around the successful effort to include in 
the proposed covenant a clause guaranteeing the right to 
self-determination sharply divided the West from all 
other members of the UN. The so-called colonial powers, 
including the United Siates, France, Belgium, Holland 
and the non-Asiatic members of the British Common- 
wealth, opposed the resolution embodying such a clause; 
the other Western democracies abstained from voting, 
and virtually all the remaining states cast their votes 
in favor. 

By this resolution, the General Assembly noted that 
violation of the right to self-determination “has resulted 
in bloodshed and war in the past and is considered a con- 
tinuous threat to peace.” Accordingly, the Assembly voted 
to include these exact words in the proposed covenant: 
“All peoples shall have the right to self-determination.” 

This is another issue on which the West, which enjoys 
democracy and the fruits of national self-determination, 
does not agree with the Soviet bloc and the underdevelop- 
ed countries. To the latter group, of course, self-deter- 
mination is an important goal, but here again the Rus- 
sians and their satellites have cynically turned a legitimate 
aspiration of certain countries into a weapon against the 
West. The democracies opposed the inclusion of a self- 
determination clause on the ground that it does not refer 
to an individual right in a sense appropriate to the 
covenant. 

The General Assembly’s decision to prepare a separate 
covenant of economic and social rights has improved the 
chances for implementing the covenant reserved for politi- 
cal and civil rights. Implementation, nevertheless, re- 
mains the central problem. To the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, there is of course no problem at all, since these 
states are unalterably opposed to international imple- 
mentation of any kind. Any attempt to secure such con- 
trol over the observance of human rights in states ac- 
cepting a covenant, according to the revolutionary work- 
ers’ state and its satellite people’s democracies, would be 
a violation of national sovereignty. Instead of imple- 
mentation by an international authority, the U.S.S.R. has 
suggested that each state should undertake to see that the 
covenant is observed within its borders. 

Most member states of the UN favor some sort of 
implementation of the covenant on human rights, but 
they are divided on the kind of implementation that is 
practicable at this point. One group, comprising the 
United States, some of the British Commonwealth coun- 
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tries and some nations in Western Europe and Latin 
America, favor a procedure that would permit only 
governments to invoke the proposed covenant and to 
complain of violations. The smaller Western democracies, 
the Asian countries, and many Latin American nations 
favor a procedure that would permit individual persons, 
as well as governments, to invoke the covenant against 
violators. 

Many of the latter group, favoring the right of in- 
dividual petition, have associated themselves with a 
Uruguayan-Guatemalan proposal to appoint a UN “At- 
torney-General” who, as the human-rights watchdog of 
the international community, would receive, sift and 
process complaints by individuals and who would elim- 
inate those obviously without merit. 

Because of the extremely controversial nature of the 
whole implementation question, however, the General 
Assembly at the last moment simply postponed decision 
on it by referring to the Human Rights Commission the 
Uruguayan-Guatemalan proposal and three others “as 
additional basic working papers . . . for its consideration 
in connection with the drafting of provisions of imple- 
mentation in the Covenant on Human Rights.” 

Altogether it appears that the General Assembly has 
only passed the buck right back to the Human Rights 
Commission. As matters stand now, the Commission has 
to improve the present draft covenant, include a host 
of additional rights and has little or no guidance on 
implementation. This is, in fact, what the Soviet bloc 
wants—lots of “rights” and no implementation—and it 
is doubtless a surprise to most UN member states that 
they should have come to this point. 

There is a wealth of diplomatic and legal talent in the 
Human Rights Commission; that is why it has been able 
to get even this far in its imposing assignment. Now it 
will need all this expertise, and even more, to pick its 
way through the difficulties created by the political tangle, 
the ideological differences, the semantic barriers and, of 
course, the international crisis itself, 
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By Walter K. Lewis 


The Washington 
Civil Rights Conference 


HE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE on 

Civil Rights held in Washington, 
D. C. on February 17 and 18 will 
have a profound influence on future 
civil-rights legislation. This was not 
only the opinion of the Conference 
delegates, representing some fifty re- 
ligious, fraternal, racial and labor 
organizations. It was also clearly im- 
plied in the words of a high-ranking 
official of the Republican National 
Committee, who asked Conference 
leaders with cynical frankness: 

“If we can get you the necessary 
votes in the Senate, will you come 
back to discuss the possibility of 
getting your support for the Re- 
publican party next fall?” 

A vice-chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee was less of a 
horse-trader: 

“We assure you that we will do 
our best. No matter who our can- 
didate is in November, we prom- 
ise to use the weapon of patronage 
against any Senator or Congress- 
man who fails to carry out the 
1948 civil-rights pledges.” 
Delegates came away from visits 

to Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquarters with 
the feeling that a sufficient impact 
had been made to insure positive ac- 
tion on some civil-rights legislation 
at this session of Congress. The goals 
included FEPC, 


anti-lynching and anti-poll tax legis- 


of the Conference 


lation. But the No. 1 objective was a 
more liberal closure rule in the U.S. 
Senate, whereby Southern filibusters 
could be choked off by a simple 
majority vote instead of by two- 
thirds of the total membership as 
under the present Senate Rule XXII. 

Attending the Conference on Civil 
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Rights 800 delegates from 
thirty-five states, representing such 
diversified organizations as the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (initiator of 
the Conference), CIO, AFL, United 
Auto Workers, Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, National Catholic Committee 
on Race Relations, National Baptist 
Council, American Jewish Committee, 
B’nai B'rith, the National Bar Asso- 
ciation and the American Veterans 
Committee. Communist participation, 
either directly or through their var- 
ious front groups, was vigilantly 
barred; the most votes a few infiltrat- 
ing comrades were able to get on one 
important test vote was eight. The 
phony Communist charge that Amer- 
ican Negroes are suffering “geno- 
cide,” which was brought before the 
UN recently by the CP-line Civil 
Rights Congress, was repudiated. 

Highlights of the Conference were 
the speeches by NAACP leaders 
Walter White and Roy Wilkins, and 
Senators Humphrey, Lehman, Benton 
and Ives; the Senate Caucus Room 
meeting during which James B. Carey 
introduced the delegates to Congress- 
men and Senators; and the final ses- 
sion at which A. Philip Randolph, 
of the Sleeping Car Porters, and 
UAW chief Walter Reuther lashed 
out at the States Righters. 

Among other things, the Confer- 
ence marked the first time Negroes 
and whites had ever lodged, eaten 
and met together within the ultra- 
modern 


were 


confines of Washington’s 
Statler Hotel. A number of delega- 
tions refused to patronize restaurants 
which barred Negroes. There was no 
time at the Conference for theater- 


going or for many social amenities. 
From the moment delegates started to 
register at the Statler Sunday morn- 
ing, the 17th, until the last gavel was 
struck the next day at the All-Soul’s 
Unitarian Church, attention was 
focused on the business at hand: that 
of securing civil rights. 

Labor’s participation was evident 
from the start. Prominent union lead- 
ers not only endorsed the Conference 
but took an active part in its delib- 
erations. Much-bruited jurisdictional 
disputes were forgotten as steelwork- 
ers, textile workers, machinists and 
sleeping car porters pooled their 
energies for a common goal. 

One influential Eastern Senator 
attested to the impression made by 
the 800 undemonstrative, but quietly 
determined delegates: 

“Without fanfare, without picket 
lines, without raucous slogans, 
your Conference has given both 
the Democratic and Republican 
leadership a jolting reminder that 
unfair employment practices, fili- 
busters and poll-taxes also come 
under the heading of crime and 
corruption. You proved that the 
voter will not stand for that brand, 
either.” 

The record of Congress, as it un- 
folds in the next few months, will de- 
termine whether or not the point was 
really “proved.” Unfortunately, al- 
though the Voice of America report- 
ed the Conference to the rest of the 
world, a number of newspapers—in- 
cluding several liberal ones—failed 
to keep the American people informed 
about it. Evidently there was no news 
value in a gathering of anti-Commu- 
nist civil-rights advocates. 

Nevertheless, the 800 Conference 
delegates made it plain in their final 
resolution that they intend to bring 
the facts before the public: 

“We will consent to no ‘cease- 


fire’ in the fight for full civil 
rights. We will not be intimidated 
by terror, nor will we succumb to 
defeatism. We shall carry this vital 
fight into the precincts where the 
people live and vote. We shall not 
rest as long as any American is 
daily forced to face the humilia- 
tion of racial discrimination and 
segregation.” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE GRAND DESIGN of uniting 

Europe in defense of its great 
heritage of culture, civilization and 
liberty has been passing through 
some dark hours. Not since the bitter 
days of December 1950, when the 
UN suffered an attack of jittery 
cowardice after the Red Chinese in- 
vasion of Korea, has the cause of co- 
operation against Soviet imperialism 
suffered such a blow. 

The fact that the West German 
Bundestag and the French Parlia- 
ment both approved, by a very nar- 
row margin and subject to condi- 
tions, the idea of a European army 
with German participation cannot 
offset one very disconcerting circum- 
stance: Both French and Germans, 
with a few honorable exceptions, are 
haggling, obstructing and delaying 
about doing something that is im- 
perative in their national interest— 
building up a strong defense against 
Soviet aggression. 

Some of the speeches in the French 
Assembly were distressing in their 
unrealism. There was Daladier urg- 
ing a plea to Stalin as a way out of 
the situation, as if he had learned 
nothing from his own pleas to Hitler 
at Munich. There was Jules Moch, 
an excellent fighter against the French 
Communists, but blinded by hatred 
of Germany, urging delay until sum- 
mer in the phantom hope that the 
UN commission on disarmament 
would accomplish something by then. 

One finds the same atmosphere of 
unrealism in Germany. Most of the 
conditions raised in the Bundestag are 
not unreasonable. Yet it is grating 

to have the Germans put up terms 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The European 
Defense Crisis 


for doing something which is so ur- 
gently required in their own national 
interest. One would think that a de- 
sire to protect West Germany against 
the horrors that overwhelmed the 
East in 1945 would be sufficient to 
insure German cooperation in an 
effective scheme for European de- 
fense. 

But it is certainly reasonable that 
Germany should obtain full political 
equality, liquidation of the last ves- 
tiges of the occupation regime, and 
complete military equality in the pro- 
jected army. One cannot expect a 
subjugated people to make the sacri- 
fices which a free people would make 
for the defense of its own soil. And 
if the European army is to be ef- 
fective. there must be no discrimi- 
nation between its units as regards 
weapons and all the participants 
must have an effective voice in poli- 
tical and strategic planning. 

What is distressing in Germany is 
not the natural and justified demand 
for political and military equality. 
It is the widespread opposition to the 
whole idea of rearmament, the ten- 
dency to postpone it while pursuing 
a will-o’-the-wisp like reunion with 
the Soviet Zone. Any such reunion 
under present circumstances, with all 
occupation forces withdrawn, would 
be a transparent trap. East Germany 
has its military units, its heavily 
armed police, recruited from fanati- 
cal Communists. In West Germany, 
the score on effective defense is al- 
most zero. 

Of course, it is easy for those who 
have visited both France and Ger- 
many to understand the reasons for 


the negative, defeatist attitudes dis- 
played in the parliamentary debates 
in Paris and in Bonn. For the 
French, there is the specter of past 
German invasions. For the Germans, 
there are the devastated cities, the bit- 
ter memory of an occupation regime 
which based itself in the beginning 
on total disarmament and sometimes 
made little distinction between active 
Nazis and Germans who merely 
fought for their country. 

These are emotional and psycho- 
logical reasons, but not adequate ex- 
cuses. The fate of the French, the 
Germans and all of free Europe is 
linked with the future, not with the 
past. The overriding threat in the 
future is Soviet aggression. 

The United States has a vital stake 
in the swift preparation of European 
defense, expressed in human terms 
by the six American divisions now 
in Germany. Risking hundreds of 
thousands of Americans can be justi- 
fied only if they are quickly rein- 
forced by large German, French and 
other European levies. 

It is time for American representa- 
tives to do some quiet but firm talk- 
ing in both Paris and Bonn. The 
earliest feasible time limit should be 
set for recruiting the German units 
of the European army. If this project 
places too great a strain on Franco- 
German capacity for cooperation, we 
should try to achieve the same mili- 
tary result by different means—by 
financing and arming national 
armies in France and Germany. 

If all attempts to set up an effec- 
tive European ground defense fail, 
there would seem to be no alternative 
to a drastic revision of American 
strategic plans. We should then aban- 
don participation in ground defense 
and concentrate on strategic air 
bases around the periphery. Perhaps 
a strong hint that we are prepared, 
if necessary, to do just that would 
serve to shock both French and Ger- 
mans out of their present attitudes of 
unrealistic negativism. Perhaps they 
have been allowed to take our uni- 
lateral aid a little too 
granted. 


much for 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Revolution in Housing 


Two-Thirds of a Nation. 
By Nathan Straus. 
Knopf. 291 pp. $4.00. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt highlighted the fact that 
“one-third of a nation” in America 
was living in slums. Jobs, money and 
optimism were scarce, and the only 
things plentiful were vacancies and 
foreclosures. An experimental slum- 
clearance program was launched to 
revive the moribund building indus- 
try, $3 billion worth of sick mort- 
gages were lifted by the Government 
from the ragged portfolios of mort- 
gage-lenders, and a small, Federally- 
called 
“FHA” was launched to inspire the 
banks to 
venture into mortgage-lending again. 


insured mortgage program 


frozen, timid and _ beaten 

In the eighteen years since, a revo- 
lution has occurred in housing. It has 
not been a technical or industrial 
revolution, for houses are not built 
better or faster than before. It has 
been an economic revolution under 
which the 


simply socialized the losses in the 


Federal Government has 


house-building business and national- 
ized all stake 


mortgage-lending and speculation. 


future and risk in 
The home-builder’s tools today are 
no longer the hammer and saw, but 


front money and a contact. He no 


longer chisels stone or wood, but the 
Government. The whole business is 
still done in the name of “private 
enterprise,” but it is neither private 
nor enterprise. It is part of a sort 
of opportunistic socialism under 
which certain enterprises or parts of 
enterprises are taken over by Gov- 
ernment for a specially privileged 
sector of the population—in this case, 
the builders and lenders. If the pro- 


cess is carried over into other enter- 
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“The Future of Housing” and other books 


prises under the same formula, we 
may see a mixed economy with 
cialism for the rich and private 
terprise for the poor. 


Despite the huge Federal commit- 


so- 


en- 


ments this curious process has en- 
“one-third of a 
nation” has not fared so well. It has 
obtained a mere 200,000 houses from 
the Federal Government and 
170,000 through slum 
while new slums have cropped up in 


tailed, the ill-housec 


lost 
clearance, 


their place in the form of “tempor- 
ary” shacks, trailers and FHA-spon- 
sored “economy houses.” In fact, to- 
day it is two-thirds of a nation, not 
one-third, that needs housing—an ob- 
servation which Nathan Straus has 
made the theme of his new book. 
Straus is no novice in the housing 
field, having been President Roose- 
velt’s first administrator of the 
United States Housing Authority. In 
that capacity, he wrestled with the 
problem of decentralizing the be- 
leaguered Ickes program, setting up 
local housing authorities to build 
projects, laying down standards, and 
fighting off snipers in the process. It 
was one of the most remarkable dem- 
onstrations in the history of public 
administration, but was set back after 
Straus’s resignation by the group of 
builders and lenders who viewed pub- 
lic housing as a challenge to their 
own bigger socialized FHA program. 
Nevertheless, thanks to 
leadership and skill, some 800 local 
housing authorities have shown that 


Straus’s 


public agencies can build housing for 
the underprivileged, that the slum- 
dwellers who get the houses don’t be- 
foul their bathtubs, that they vote 


for and against Harry Truman like 
other folks, and don’t their 
dwelling units into Communist cells, 
The projects have also demonstrated 
that Negroes and whites can live 
harmoniously together, and that the 
housing program not only supplies 
livable low-rent homes, but improves 
the national health and creates so- 
cially solvent communities at little 


turn 


cost to the taxpayer. These are no 
trifling gains. 

Straus shows that it is the initial 
cost that makes decent housing a 
luxury product. The high initial costs 
then high 
charges, the cost of capital com- 
prising half the annual charges, taxes 
and repairs another quarter, and 
utilities the rest. 

Despite the public-housing _pro- 
gram, the neglected 
still neglected, the 
and 


also create 


slum-dweller is 
slums remain an unnecessary 
Straus no longer 
blames the real-estate owner for this, 
as he once did, but attributes it to the 
whole complicated brocade of money- 


and costly evil. 


lending, materials-producing, entre: 


preneuring, tax-levying and _handi- 


craft operations that constitute what f 
is loosely called the housing enter-f 


prise. There is no longer one devil, 
but many. He is impatient with the 
present system of municipal taxation 
—too much tax money goes down the 
slum drain, while good, solvent dwel- 
lings carry the main burden. He 
opposes the idea that prefabrication 
is the answer to the housing mess, 
since only a small fraction of capital 
cost is represented by the prefabbed 
shell, Mass 


anyway. production, 
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author asserts, f 
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rather than prefabrication per se, is 
the answer to high costs in Straus’s 
view—a conclusion with which few 
will disagree but the prefabricators 
themselves. 

The book also analyzes the pros 
and cons of home-ownership. In spite 
of all Straus’s warnings against un- 
wise purchases and the builder’s 
chicane, 
will remain one of the profoundest 
sentiments in American folklore. Held 


however, home-ownership 


spellbound by this bright package of 
goal symbols and illusions, millions 
of American families will continue 
unheedingly to satisfy their yearning 
for security by overcommitting them- 
selves. 

The middle third of the population 
receives special attention from the 
author. Neither the private builder 
nor the Government provides for 
them adequately, Straus maintains. 
He estimates that a man should not 
pay more than a week’s net income 
for shelter, that the 
American middle-income 


and average 
family 
therefore cannot afford decent hous- 
ing. As a matter of fact, his calcula- 
tion has been made obsolescent by 
the recent inflation. With food costs, 
taxes, clothing and other necessaries 
tolls the 
family budget than ever before, the 
evidence that the 
average family can no longer afford 


exacting higher upon 


now’ suggests 


| to pay more than 15 per cent of its 


income for housing. 


This may sound like heresy to real- 


' estate men and FHA economists, all 


of whom consider housing a residual 
factor in the budget: that is, the 
family buys its food, clothing and 
other immediate necessities and then 
calmly rents or buys what housing it 


can afford. The fact is that housing 
» the F 


cost is no longer residual but the 


| primary tyranny in the budget. The 
} continuing housing shortage and ex- 


orbitant rents and prices have made 
the other necessities residual. In fact, 
if shelter costs and living costs con- 
tinue to skyrocket and incomes re- 
main stabilized, Straus may well have 
to write a new book entitled Three- 
Thirds of a Nation. 
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Shanghai Conspiracy: The Sorge Spy Ring. 


By Charles A. Willoughby. 
Dutton. 315 pp. $3.75. 


THE SOVIET SPY RING headed by 
Richard Sorge, which is the subject 
of this book by General MacArthur’s 
former Chief of Staff, was surely one 
of the most extraordinary and prob- 
ably the most successful such organ- 
ization in recent times. It surpassed 
in every respect the Kremlin’s numer- 
ous other espionage units, including 
those that operated in the United 
States during the last few decades. 

Sorge, the grandson of Friedrich 
Sorge, a friend of Karl Marx and 
secretary of the First International, 
was a young German Communist 
when he was invited to join the Com- 
intern apparatus as a secret agent. He 
traveled throughout Scandinavia and 
England, was dissatisfied with what 
he saw of Soviet undercover methods 
there, and submitted a new plan to 
his superiors in Moscow. The essence 
of his proposal was a definite and 
complete Red 
Army intelligence and that of the 
Comintern; Sorge himself wanted to 
work under the Red Army. His sug- 
gestions were apparently adopted; 
and, in 1929, he left for the Far East 
to embark upon a career of espionage 
which was to last twelve years and 
lead him ultimately to the gallows. 


separation between 


Sorge’s outstanding successes, par- 
ticularly in Japan, were achieved 
through his connections with the 
leading personalities of the German 
Embassy in Tokyo. The Ambassador, 
Eugen Ott, was his best friend; he 
had access to all documents and other 
information reaching the Embassy 
from Germany and was even able to 
photograph a good deal of material. 
Joseph the 
chief representative in Japan, had 


Meissinger, Gestapo’s 
complete confidence in the ostensible 
Nazi, Sorge; and the other Embassy 
employes and members of the Ger- 
man colony, following their leaders’ 


Spy em 


Reviewed by 
David J. Dallin 


example, accepted him as one of their 
own. 

Sorge’s chief source of informa- 
tion on developments in Japan was 
one Hozumi Ozaki. Ozaki was a Jap- 
anese Communist who had made an 
extraordinary career for himself in 
the higher reaches of the Japanese 
Government, for a time serving as 
secretary to Premier Konoye. His ac- 
tivities in Japan paralleled in many 
ways those of Alger Hiss in this coun- 
try. 

Ozaki was able to supply informa- 
tion on major Japanese moves in the 
international field, especially as con- 
cerned Russia. On the basis of his 
reports, for example, Sorge advised 
the Kremlin of Japan’s decision in 
July 1941 not. to attack the Soviet 
Union and of Japanese preparations 
for the Pacific war. This piece of 
timely information enabled Stalin to 
transfer a number of Soviet divisions 
from the Far East to Europe and thus 
save Moscow from the onrushing 
German armies. 

The Yugoslav, Voukelich, was an- 
other important cog in Sorge’s ap- 
paratus. Fully accredited as a rep- 
resentative of the official French news 
agency, Havas, he was in an excell- 
ent position to ferret out vital in- 
formation, especially on military 
matters. On one occasion, he went to 
Manchuria and observed the bloody 
of 1938-39 be- 


tween the Japanese and Soviet armies. 


“border incidents” 
His findings enabled Sorge not only 
to brief Moscow on the quantity and 
quality of Japanese arms, but to as- 
sure his masters that Tokyo had no 
intention of transforming the border 
clashes into a full-scale war. 

In all 
strictly adhered to the principle of 
avoiding all contacts with the Jap- 
anese Communist party, and it was 


his operations, Sorge 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





SPY CONTINUED 


this that saved his ring at a time 
when the Japanese CP was torn by 
internal betrayal and riddled with 
police agents. He also tried, as far 
as possible, to eschew any connec- 
tions with the Soviet Embassy. Know- 
ing that Russians in Japan were 
kept under constant police surveil- 
lance, he made certain that not a 
single member of his ring was a 
Soviet citizen. 

Sorge operated his own radio sta- 
tion, from which he broadcast his 
reports to a receiving point unknown 
even to himself (presumably Vladi- 
vostok or Khabarovsk) ; occasionally, 
couriers arrived mysteriously with 
funds for the ring. The only Soviet 
official who kept in touch with Sorge 
was the Consul, Victor Zaitsev, alias 
Meetings between the two 
were infrequent and held in the 


“Serge.” 


greatest secrecy. 
Sorge’s most valuable reports to 
included Ger- 


man-Japanese for a 


Moscow material on 
negotiations 
military alliance, on the forthcoming 
Anti-Comintern Pact, and on Japan’s 
war industry and armaments. On May 
20, 1941, he correctly informed the 
Kremlin that the Nazi attack on Rus- 
sia was planned for June 22. After 
the war broke out and he learned of 
Japan’s decision to remain neutral in 
the German-Soviet conflict, he drew 
up a message to Moscow asking to 
be transferred to Europe; evidently, 
he hoped to head a Soviet spy ring 
in Germany. However, the message 
In October 1941, 
Sorge was arrested together with his 
entire ring. 

Of the 


women rounded up, only some twenty 


was never sent. 


thirty-seven men and 
were tried and seventeen found guilty. 
Almost all the accused, including 
their leader, confessed and made ex- 
tensive depositions of considerable 
interest; General Willoughby has re- 
produced part of Sorge’s statement. 
None of the defendants, with the pos- 
sible exception of Voukelich, appears 
to have been tortured. With Sorge, in 
fact, the Japanese authorities actually 
attempted to be obliging, in view of 
the delicate diplomatic relations be- 
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tween Japan and Soviet Russia. 
Ultimately, two of the conspirators, 
Sorge and Ozaki, were sentenced to 
death. They died on the gallows on 
the morning of November 7, 1944— 
the twenty-seventh anniversary of the 


Bolshevik Revolution. The others 
were given various prison terms and 
liberated when Japan 
rendered in 1945, whereupon a num- 
ber of them departed hastily for the 
Soviet Union. 

Shanghai Conspiracy contains a 


were sur- 


great deal of valuable material on 
the history and operations of the 
phenomenally successful Sorge spy 
ring. However, it is poorly organized, 
often repetitious, and unfortunately 
lacks an index. Moreover, greater 


care should have been exercised in 
checking names and other details, 
Thus, for example, reference is made 
to a “Soviet General Beldin” who ae. 
tually never existed (General Berzin 
is probably meant) ; the Frankfurter 
Zeitung is mistakenly described as 
“the official organ of the Social- 
Democratic party”; Philipp Scheide- 
mann, one of the German Social 
Democratic leaders, is depicted as 
having led a revolutionary uprising 
against his party comrade, War Min- 
ister Gustav Noske; the Soviet mili- 
tary attaché Putna appears as “Put- 
ona”; and the “Western European 
Bureau of the Comintern” is referred 
to as an “organ of the German Com. 
munist party.” 





No Whys 


The Brigand. 
By Giuseppe Berto. 
New Directions. 224 pp. $2.75. 


LIKE SO MANY of the recent novels 
that have come to us from Italy, The 
Brigand deals with such open, unself- 
conscious characters that its novel- 
istic interest, its revelation of human 
whys and hows, is meager. Given his 
cast, there is not much for Mr. Berto 
to do but report what and when. In 
a novel, where the mode is not visual 
and the image can include wide mar- 
gins inviting analysis and commen- 
tary, this is neglect. Even the style, 
with its preference for the cool, 
declarative syntax of Hemingway, 
has little point. For in the latter’s 
early work, it was effective for the 
very reason that its dead-pan was be- 
ing played off against complex and 
tautly suppressed states of awareness. 
Where the characters are so many 
open palms, it is gratuitous. 

By which I do not mean that The 
Brigand is a bad book. It is quite 
professional and sincere. It is simply 
not, in any intrinsic sense, a good 
novel. It is about a soldier who re- 
turns after the war to his mountain 





and Hows 


F 
V 


Reviewed by 


Robert Phelps 


village, and becomes restless about 
the perennial injustice of absentee 


ownership. He leads a group of the} 
poorest peasants in an attempt tof 


occupy some of the idle land, and, 
when he fails, retaliates by pillaging 
the local estates. His intentions are 
as wholesome as Billy Budd’s when 
he struck Claggart. But his nuisance 


value gradually arouses not only thef 


landowners and the police, but the 
peasants themselves. He is pursued, 
routed, betrayed and shot. 

There is no parallel, as the blurb 
urges, with the recent exploits of the 


Sicilian Giuliano. I am not acquaint} 


ed with the author’s politics, but if 
he intends a moral, it is hardly an or- 


iginal one: If your aim be revolu} 
tionary, let your tactics be disingenw-} 
I suspect, however, that his} 
sympathy with the poor and the inno} 


ous. 


cent amounts to a genuine compas 


sion for the helpless, individual suf-f 


ferer, rather than a flirtation with the 
latter’s Moscow-directed would-be 
“deliverers.” 
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VicToR SAWDON PRITCHETT, the 
most respected English critic of the 
day, smiled amiably over his cup of 
tea and set forth at once upon the 
kind of leisurely intellectual talk 
which is a revelation to the American 
visitor. There was no flourish of lit- 
erary pipes, no backdrop of sky-high 
bookshelves, nor the eccentric attire 
or the jargon of the so-called avant- 
garde. There was simply lots of good 
conversation, interspersed with genial 
laughter. And it made little difference 
that the setting was a formal hotel 
lounge in Park Lane—eighty miles 
from Wiltshire, where Mr. Pritchett 
lives with his wife and two children, 
and from where he commutes once a 





week to carry on his various literary 
activities. 

“I am either a split personality or 
a very lazy man—lI’m not sure 
which,” he laughed inwardly, his 
deep-set, penetrating eyes lighting up 
with what one soon discovered was a 
This in 
response to the writer’s curiosity 
about the double life he leads as lit- 
erary critic and writer of distinctive 
short stories and novels. Not only 
does he divide his day equally be- 
tween the two (“theoretically, of 
course, you understand’), but in 
effect he doesn’t allow one to suffer 
because of the other. 

On his schedule as a critic, Mr. 
Pritchett writes a weekly column of 
criticism for the New Statesman and 
Nation (of which he is a director), 
frequently conducts literary programs 
on the BBC, writes a “London Letter” 
for the New York Times Book Re- 


view and is currently finishing up a 


habitual secret amusement. 


book of literary essays, a kind of 
sequel to The Living Novel. The 


Nona BALAKIAN, a staff member of 
the N. Y. Times Book Review, recent- 
ly returned from a visit to England. 
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creative Mr. Pritchett, on the other 
hand, has just published a new novel, 
Mr. Beluncle, and will bring out a 
new volume of short stories at the 
end of the year. 

A modest man—but, more than 
that, a man intent on being above all 
precise and honest—Mr. Pritchett is 
not altogether sure that he has made 
the most of his two pursuits: 


“The creative writer works best 
in a state of self-hallucination, 


PRITCHETT: NO NONSENSE 


while the good critic must avoid 
just that—he must be able to go 
out of himself and into the mind 
of another. But the practice of 
criticism is valuable, too. ... It 
teaches you about life, it makes 
you more aware.” 


For a moment, Mr. Pritchett’s mo- 
bile face suggested the depths into 
which his reading had taken him. 
Then he chuckled: 


“But you know I’m guilty of 
using criticism as a way of avoid- 
ing what | should do as a writer. 
It’s like going to church on Sun- 








a 


By Nona Balakian 


A Talk With V. S. Pritchett 


day and sinning the rest of the 

week!” 

Mr. Pritchett favors the short story 
—his last collection, Jt May Never 
Happen, introduced him to American 
readers a few years ago—and he ad- 
mires American writers in that genre: 


“They’ve influenced our writers, 
you know. The reportorial style, 
the exact reproduction of the way 
people speak, was missing in our 
literature up to Kipling, and after 
that again it was dropped for a 
long time. Your Hemingway 
brought it back, and a whole gen- 
eration of English writers in the 
Thirties was influenced by him. I 
mean by his style, of course, not 
his characters—well, to us, you 


understand, his characters are 
quite adolescent . . . untransplant- 
able.” 


Other present-day American writers 
whom he admires are Eudora Welty, 
J. F. Powers and Lionel Trilling. 
Faulkner, he suggests, has always re- 
mained the experimenter. 

Mr. Pritchett was anxious not to 
seem dogmatic in pointing out what 
seemed to him the main difference, 
“the gap” between the American and 
the English novel today. “The Amer- 
ican writer is looking for subjects 
outside himself—universal aspects of 
life today—while the English writer 
is turning more and more inward, 
exploring private worlds. Both can 
be dangerous if carried to an ex- 
treme.” As a typical English war 
novel, Mr. Pritchett cites Henry 
Green’s Back, which deals with the 
problem of the returned soldier in 
the most and individual 
terms. He sees no immediate prospect 
of an English James Jones. “Defoe, 
you wrote the 
plague thirty years after it hap- 


private 


remember, about 
pened!” 

The wholesome humor of a man 
who has lived adventurously in more 
than the physical sense punctuates 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Mr. There 
is nothing of the esthete about him. 
He looks rather like a business man, 
and in fact as he talks you realize 
that he has made literature his busi- 
ness, applying himself to it without 
any nonsense, as one of many human 


Pritchett’s observations. 


phenomena. Indeed, he laughingly 


describes his work as “transmogrified 
anthropology”: 


“Take my new novel, for in- 
stance. It would, I imagine, inter- 
est a future geologist: It is a de- 
liberately static presentation of a 
certain area of middle-class life. 
Yet it’s really a funny book. I 
laughed all the time that I wrote 
it! .. . In my view, you see, every- 
one is really comical and gro- 
tesque—even cruel people. I do 
find the world on the whole rather 
fantastic.” 


Did Mr. Pritchett feel an affinity 
for Dickens, then? “Yes, in a way. 
As a matter of fact, one of my first 


ambitions was to write Mr. Micawber 
out.” (Could Mr. Beluncle 
have been the result?) More than 
Dickens, however, Mr. Pritchett 
claims to be influenced by the nine- 
teenth-century Russians “up to 
Gorky”—the direct influence on Mr. 
Beluncle being The Golovlyov Family 
by Shchedrin. 

Yet Mr. Pritchett’s habit of keen 
observation stems as much from life 
First by accident, 
later by choice and now as his favor- 


inside 


as from books. 
ite form of recreation, he has always 
been a traveling man. In his child- 
his family about 
England a great deal, and after four 
years’ stint (from the age of 16 to 
20) in the leather trade (“it was very 
interesting”) he spent the next ten 
years traveling in France, Spain, 


hood, moved 


Ireland and even America. His first 
book was a travel book about Spain, 
then came a novel, and in 1929 his 


first book of short stories, Spanish 
Virgin. Though not a great success, 
it convinced him that he liked writing 
short stories best. They could be 
more intense and poetical, while the 
novel was too diffuse—generally un- 
suited to the present-day English 
temperament. 


“Perhaps that is why we are in- 
trigued by the Russian novelists— 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Turgenev: 
They are so unlike us in many 
ways. You see, on this little island 
we lack not only physical space, 
but emotional space as well. That’s 
what makes us so ironical—that’s 
why we have to wiggle about so. 
But the old Russians had a kind of 
expansiveness we envy. They 
were not ashamed to say what they 
felt, however idiotic it might 
sound. At the same time, we have 
a certain gloominess in common. 
And like many of us today, they 
found the world on the whole quite 
fantastic.” 





Two Volumes of Greek Thought 


THESE TWO SMALL VOLUMES* are 
part of the five-volume series entitled 
The Library of Greek Thought, un- 
der the general editorship of Sir 
Ernest Barker. The avowed purpose 
of the series is to bring to the in- 
telligent reader who knows no Greek 
a wise selection in translation of the 
most significant aspects of Greek 
thought. In each case, the editor of 
the particular volume has supplied a 
brief introduction. 

Mr. Toynbee’s introductions reveal 
the meticulous polish, careful think- 
ing and superb organization so 
characteristic of all of his work, so 
easy to read and yet so hard to write. 
He has been forced, however, to con- 
dense an incredible amount of mate- 
rial into an extremely short introduc- 





* Greek Historical Thought from Homer to the Age 
of Heraclius. Edited by Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Beacon Press. 256 pp. $3.00. 


Greek Civilization and Character, the Self-Reve- 


lation of Ancient Greek Society. Edited by Arnold 
J. Toynbee. 


Beacon Press. 236 pp. $3.00. 
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By Thurman E, Philoon 


Assistant Professor of History, 
University of Bridgeport 


tion, and that is most unfortunate. 

For all his skill, Mr. Toynbee 
simply does not have the opportunity 
properly to orient the reader who is 
not familiar with Greek history, lit- 
lights 
thereof. Even the specialist, at times, 


erature, and the principal 
finds himself turning to his reference 
shelf to track down an allusion. 

The translations, with the excep- 
tion of one each from Homer, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, done by 
that master of English style and 
Greek idiom, Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray, are Mr. Toynbee’s own very feli- 
citous and facile efforts. Translation 
from Greek into English is a labor of 
love for him, and his work clearly 
shows it. In the introduction to 
Greek Historical Thought, he lays 


down his canons of translation, and 


proceeds strictly to abide by them. 

Unwisely, I feel, he lets fancy run 
freely over a few pages in a discus- 
sion of the feasibility of the scheme 
of translating the Greek writers into 
the form of English which corres- 
ponds to the periods of Greek history 
equivalent to the history of Western 
Europe. He admits that any attempt 
to set up such a system is impossible, 
and concludes that such parallelisms 
simply do not work. Wisely, he con- 
cludes that the only way to translate 
properly is “to clothe all passages 
from Hellenic authors of every age 
and every character in some form of 
English which we are writing in this 
first half of the twentieth century 
after Christ. . . .” A good deal of 
this portion of the introduction might 
better have been omitted, and the 
space used for the amplification of 
the background material. 

Mr. Toynbee’s translations simply 
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do not sound like translation. They 
have a flavor and a lilt to them which 
seems at times, in an almost uncanny 
manner, to recapture the mood and 
spirit of the Greek original. All too 
often Herodotus, Thucydides, Arrian, 
and even Aristophanes appear to 
have written Greek in precisely the 
style when rendered 
English by the same translator. Mr. 
Toynbee skilfully avoids this pitfall. 

The selections themselves, which 
the bulk of these 
books, run the range of Greek lit- 
erature from Homer to the reign of 
Heraclius (610-641 A.D.), which 


Mr. Toynbee accepts as the point at 


same into 


constitute two 


which Greek civilization in the truly 
Hellenic sense ends, and Byzantine 
culture definitely takes its place. The 
range of the selections is tremendous 
not only in time, but within the field 
of the literature as well. Quite nat- 
urally, the bulk of the selections is 
drawn from the better known and 
more famous writers such as Her- 
odotus, Thucydides and Xenophon; 
nevertheless, it is most delightful to 
have at your fingertips companion 
pieces from the lesser lights which 
are difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain and, when found, frequently 
do not exist in translation anyhow. 

In arranging these selections from 
the Greek writers, Mr. Toynbee fol- 
lows an excellent and a logical order. 
He divides his material into major 
topics centered about a main theme, 
with each theme aptly subdivided. 
To illustrate, in Greek Historical 
Thought the editor presents a group 
of prefaces from seventeen Greek his- 
torians from Herodotus to Theophy- 
lactus Simocatta in chronological 
order. In this the reader 
finds it easy to follow the develop- 
ment in time sequence of what the 
Greek writers of history felt their 
purpose to be. In similar fashion, Mr. 


manner, 


Toynbee marshals evidence for the 
study of the Greek conception of the 
philosophy of history, and finally he 
devotes a section to the Greek con- 
ception of the art of history together 
with the Greek historians’ criticisms 
of one another. 
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The same technique obtains in 
Greek Civilization and Character. 
The first section deals with various 
aspects of Greek civilization, such as 
the problem of class warfare, the 
rules of war, professionalism, and 
the relations between Greeks and bar- 
barians. The second section divides 
itself into two parts: the first con- 
cerned with social psychology; the 
second with the conflict between 
ideas and ideals in the Greek world, 
containing such famous passages as 
the war debate at Sparta in 432 B.C. 
and the Melian dialogue dealing with 
the revolt of Melos against Athens in 
416 B.C., by all odds one of the 
greatest passages of Thucydides and 
one of the keenest and most pene- 
trating analyses of power politics 
ever written in any language. 

The two books have a theme and 
they have a purpose. Mr. Toynbee 
feels that there is a very strong paral- 
lel between the Hellenic civilization 
and our own, a point of view not sur- 
prising when his life-long interest in 
the growth and decay of cultures, as 
evidenced by his monumental work, 
A Study of History, is taken into con- 
sideration. He feels very strongly 
that the problems which confronted 
the civilization of Greece and Rome 





were essentially the same problems 
which confront us now. Since the 
former civilization has played out its 
part and has passed away, the present 
age may study it with detachment, 
without passion or prejudice, and 
may perhaps apply the lessons of the 
past to the solution of the problems 
of the present and of the future. 

All this he says and very pointedly, 
too. Yet Mr. Toynbee has produced 
no mere vehicle for propaganda. His 
own opinions, in the introductions, 
he expresses clearly and succinctly, 
and leaves the reader no room for 
doubt as to his conception of the 
value of the study of classical an- 
tiquity and its history in the search 
for a solution to the problems con- 
fronting the modern world; yet he 
makes no attempt to force his own 
thought upon his readers. By organ- 
izing the evidence from the ancient 
authorities themselves, Mr. Toynbee 
gives each reader the opportunity to 
reach his own conclusions. 

These two books, taken as a 
whole, are a most admirable cre- 
ation. He who is willing to take the 
time to read them carefully will find 
many enjoyable, and 
above all thought-provoking evenings 
before him. 


inspiring, 





Your Vote in 1952 May Be 
A Vote for Survival 


That's why it is vital to read and discuss 


‘AMERICA AND THE RUSSIAN FUTURE’ 


This pamphlet contains a summary of U.S. Ambassador to Russia 

‘George F. Kennan’s famous policy proposal on our relations with 

the U.S.S.R. and analyses of it by Raymond Aron, Wilhelm Roepke, 
Fedor Stepun and Boris Shub. 





Please send 


Single copy—t0c 
15 copies—$1.00 
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paomecamaenia copies of the symposium on 
“America and the Russian Future.” 


[] Check enclosed C) Bill me 
100 copies—$5.00 PRR sss eniee Sek ckied agate vce on Cabebee 
DE kv nd Hilnwh vio bot ta eo Peo aCe eenie ae etka 
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7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 














LIST 


N THe New Leaper of February 
Z I discussed the projected per- 
formance of the Brecht-Weill Drei- 
groschenoper at the New York City 
Center, and protested against the use 
of public funds for the production of 
a purely political propaganda piece. 
Since then, the City Center has an- 
nounced postponement of the produc- 
tion until next fall, and this magazine 
has received a number of letters pro- 
testing my protest. 

From among these letters, I should 
like to reprint in full that of Mr. 
Lewis A. 


sity. Mr. Coser writes: 


Coser of Brandeis Univer- 


“Kurt List’s grotesque discussion 


of the Dreigroschenoper in your Feb- 


ruary 4 issue deserves a lengthier 
comment than you will be able to 


print in your letter column. But one 
cannot let it pass without protest. 
“Mr. List breaking a lance for 
morality, his attempt to prevent an 
authentic work of art from being pro- 
duced on the New York stage because 
its ‘morality is completely out 
of place in our America of today’ 
little 
doubt that the opera will have a left- 


and hecause ‘there can be 
ist tinge’ shows, on the face of it. 
that Mr. List hasn’t yet been able 
during his stay in the United States 
himself 
with the democratic philosophy of 
still that 


the theatergoer cannot be trusted 


to familiarize sufficiently 


this country; he believes 
without nurses. 

“If he is serious about these two 
Brecht-Weill 


and that is somewhat hard to 


charges against the 
opera 
believe for those who knew Mr. List 


in his younger days—he ought to 


26 


By Kurt List 


A Dissent on the 
_ ‘Dreigroschenoper’ 


set up a preliminary list of other 
works of art which should be banned 
from the repertoire of the New York 
stage. As a first try, I would sug- 
gest that he give close attention to 
the works of Dostoevsky, Gorky, 
O'Neill all of 


have sympathetically portrayed some 


and Sartre, whom 
highly immoral characters and two of 
whom have not been free from a left- 
ist tinge. 


“Mr. List 
words of the Marquis Posa in Schill- 


certainly knows the 
ers Don Carlos, but it might be 
worthwhile to remind him of them: 

“*Tell him that he should retain 
respect for the dreams of his youth 
when he will become a man.’ ” 

I am sorry that Mr. Coser has con- 
fined himself for the most part to 
personal vituperation, for there is 
dissent on the 
to Mr. 


Coser’s reply—aside from the fact 


certainly room for 


viewpoint I expressed. As 


that a fleeting acquaintance with me 
some ten years ago hardly qualifies 
him to judge my dreams then or now 

‘I can only say that he did not read 
what | 
“attempt to 


carefully wrote. I did not 


prevent [the Dreigro- 
schenoper| from being produced.” 
What I said, in effect, was: “If pub- 
lic funds are used for propaganda 
pieces. then the public should be told 
so.” 

Mr. Coser also seems to have a 
peculiar attitude about criticism and 
critics, calling the latter “nurses.” 
And he calls the Dreigroschenoper 
“an authentic work of art,” which I 
deny it is. In general, I believe I am 
better qualified than he to judge the 
authenticity of a piece of art, if only 


because, unlike Mr. Coser, I know 
that Dostoevsky never. wrote any 
plays. I also know that in the works 
of the authors Mr. Coser mentions, 
the “highly immoral characters” were 
portrayed but not canonized, and 
that in them immorality was a matter 
for discussion but not, as in the Drei- 
groschenoper, a foil for anti-capital- 
ist propaganda. 

Unfortunately, none of my corres- 
pondents hit upon the one possible 
target of attack in my expressed 
point of view, and so I have to be my 
own dissenter. The real question is: 
Can anything that aims at being a 
work of art be immoral? Is it not 
true that the great works of art, such 
as Dante’s poetry, have over the 
years lost their topicality, and stand 
cultural 
ments? Could it not similarly be true 
that over the years the Dreigroschen- 


by themselves as monu- 


oper will lose its political meaning 
and will then, as Mr. Coser believes, 
live as a work of art or, as I believe. 
be wholly forgotten? 

The political issue in this case is 
thus surely of secondary importance. 
I should 
have said: “Watch out, here comes 
another 


In my capacity as “nurse.” 


pretentious and _ worthless 
piece of music upon which a public 
institution is going to lavish money 
and energy.” 

(For further comment on this sub- 


ject, see page 27.—Ep.) 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


ie decorated tin trunks and tee 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
leg palate, for sale at all grocers 
ead delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 

in 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Accuses List of Un-Bolshevik 
Leniency Toward City Center 


I must protest your giving space to such a 
half-hearted and weak-kneed exposé as Kurt 
List’s column on Brecht’s Dreigroschenoper 
[THe New Leaver, February 4]. His revelation 
of the insidious political character of this work 
is bold and penetrating, true enough, and my 
hair stood on end to realize how so many of 
us have been lulled into un-Bolshevik—er, that 
is, un-anti-Bolshevik—relaxation by the charm 
of Weill’s music, the wit and vigor of Brecht’s 
libretto, and such merely esthetic character- 
istics. In fact, insofar as it is just a question 
of the Dreigroschenoper, I would rank Mr. 
List’s column with Zhdanov’s similar exposé of 
the moral rottenness of Proust, Joyce, Gide, 
Eliot, Kafka, e tutti quanti, or even with the 
celebrated resolution on 
formalism in Soviet music. 

But why does Mr. List stop there? Why does 
he so markedly—and, I might add, suspiciously 


Central Committee’s 


—avoid calling for a thorough investigation of 
the City Center, for this is by no means the only 
instance of subversive productions being staged 
there “with public funds”—also, as he adds, 
“publicly” (showing their shamelessness, since 
they could at least have closed the perform- 
ances to the public). Thus, several weeks ago, 
I writhed through another disgraceful onslaught 
on “democratic law and order” at the Center— 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie, in which the heroine 
is a prostitute, the hero a drunken, blasphemous 
stoker, and the reeking with 
anarchy and “filthy innuendo.” This was fol- 
lowed by A Time to Be Born, an insidious 


whole thing 


attack on bourgeois democratic culture thinly 
disguised as a play about Chatterton. And why 
Chatterton, comrades—that is, gentlemen? Why 
take a poet who starved to death under demo- 
cratic law & order? Why not Wordsworth? Or 
Kipling? Why these old 


about a long-dead bourgeois past before we 


rake up scandals 
had Guggenheim fellowships? And this is just 
scratching the surface of the Center’s rotten 
record. What about the rumor that the Center 
plans to put on Shakespeare’s Henry IV and 
without cuts, which of course means that Fal- 
staff, a most disreputable, immoral and gangs- 
terish character, will remain the sympathetic 
hero, while democratic law & order will be 
represented by Justice Shallow and his officers, 
Fang and Snare? 

Clearly, the Center needs a housecleaning, 
and I find it curious, and perhaps more than 
curious, that Mr. List fails to call for one. But 
I cannot be too hard on him, since I have a 
guilty conscience myself about the Dreigro- 
Schenoper. For I was on the board of the Film 
Society in 1931—along with, let’s make a clean 
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THE New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


breast of it, the late Harry Alan Potamkin, the 
Communist film critic—when it imported the 
film version of the Brecht-Weill opera. More, 
I recall that film with such pleasure and ex- 
citement that I will probably be in line at the 
Center’s box office, frail vessel that I am, put- 
ting down my three bucks for another shot of 
this corrupting but so delightful anti-democratic 
dope. 


New York City Dwicut MAcboNALD 


Cossack Leader Defends 
Himself Against Charges 


I just learned that I was attacked in the 
article, “Intolerance, Incorporated,” by Fred 
Forrest, in THE New Leaver of September 10, 
1951. 
publish the following: 


In the interests of truth, I ask you to 


My correct name is Vasily (not Vladimir) 
Glazkov. That has always been my name and 
I have never had any reason to change it. I 
have also never been an agent of any intelli- 
Mr. Forrest’s 
shameless lies based on pure hearsay. 

I was and am in the service of the Cossack 
is today under the yoke of 
Moscow. In December, I was elected president 
of the 
Exile, an elective body composed of deputies 
Mr. 


student of 


gence service. accusations’ are 


nation, which 


Cossack Supreme Representation-in- 
of the different Cossack political parties. 


Forrest is a very poor “veteran 
Soviet affairs.” He should know that I am no 
the Cossack 
Cossacks are an ancient people that has lived 
in Eastern Europe for more than 1,000 years. 
This is clearly stated not only in Byzantine, 
Turkish, Arab, Roman and Persian historical 


writings, but also by such Russian historians 


“inventor” of nation, since the 


as Rigelman, Tauberg, Saveliev, Popov, Karam- 
Polevoi and Osnobshin, as 
historians, Svatikov 


sin, Kostomarov, 


well as the recent and 
Chorshevski. 
In 1917, 


independence and defended it for three years. 


the Cossack nation proclaimed its 


It had its own parliament, president, govern- 
ment, army, national flag, anthem, finances, etc. 
After the Cos- 
sackia, the people became bitterly anti-Com- 
As the first to fight the Bolsheviks and 
the people that has made the greatest sacrifices 
in that fight, we Cossacks resent slurs by those 


Russian Bolsheviks occupied 


munist. 


whose anti-Communism is only of recent date. 
Munich Vasity GLAzKov 


The tenor of Mr. Glazkov’s letter speaks for 
itself. 
“nation” is concerned, he would be well advised 


As far as the existence of a Cossack 


the overwhelming opinion of his 
fellow-Cossacks on that score. I wish he would 


to consult 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





TWO OUTSTANDING 
DEBATES 


Monday, March 17 at 8:30 p.m. 
Topic: Do Soviet policies 
lead toward world peace? 
Yes—Corliss Lamont 
No—Peter Viereck 


Chairman: 


Monday, March 24 at 8:30 p.m. 


Topic: Does Government 
aid to religion violate the 
First Amendment to the 
Constitution? 


Yes 


Norman Thomas 





Donald Harrington 
No—James M. O'Neill 
Chairman: Sidney Hook 

Single Admission 

Course Fee (both events) $2.00 

Tickets available at 


RAND SCHOOL 


7 E. 15th St., N.Y.C. 
3—AL 5-6250 








Join the New LEADER 
family — It’s great to 
belong! 


$3.00—6 months 

$5.00—1 year 

$8.50—2 years 
$11.00—3 years 
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MUSIC 
OVER THE POCONOS 


Annual 
Tamiment 


Chamber Music 


Festival 


June 19 through June 22, 


1952 
or 
ies ——— 
CURTIS 


by the 
STRING QUARTET 


and the New Chamber Orches- 
tra of Philadelphia—lIfor Jones, 
conductor. 


Listen to the finest in chamber 
music while you enjoy a luxur- 
fous holiday at TAMIMENT. Be- 
tween concerts you play golf, 
tennis, swim in TAMIMENT’S 
private lake. Dancing every eve- 
ning. No increase in rates dur- 
ing the Chamber Music Festival. 
American Plan — the rate in- 
cludes everything’: excellent ac- 
commodations, superb meals, 
sports and entertainment. 


Sponsored by the 


TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
TAMIMENT 


in the Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for rates and other 
information: 


TAMIMENT 
7 East 15th St., New York 3 
Algonquin 5-7333 


* Except green fee 








Social Democratic Federation 
Annual Bazaar 


Friday, Saturday, Sunday, March 
7, 8,9, 1952, in the Rand School 
Auditorium, 7 E. 15th St., New 
York. Remarkable bargains. 
Lowest prices. Coats, suits, mil- 
linery, dresses, skirts. blouses, 
handbags, children’s clothing, 
scarfs, infants’ wear, fabrics, 


groceries, and «ther items. Also 
a snack bar. Door prizes! 
Remember: March 7, 8, 9, 1952, 
7 E. 15th St., New York. Bring 
the family! 
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CONTINUED 


point out just where the various authorities he 
cites state that the Cossacks are “an ancient 
people that has lived in Eastern Europe for 
more than 1,000 years.” 

It is knowledge—except, 
evidently, to their “elected president”—that the 
Cossacks were formed, largely in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, of refugees from the 
Muscovite state and, to a small extent, from 
Poland. The fact of their migration does not 
change their ethnic origin. We might just as 
for the 
people who moved west from Boston between 
1820 and 1848: we could easily invent a flag, 
a national anthem and all the other childish 
paraphernalia of dreamland statehood. Cossack 
history is too well known to let Mr. Glazkov 
get away with it. (Just who elected him “presi- 


fairly common 


well start a “separatist” movement 


dent,” and how, we had better not go into.) 
Mr. Glazkov’s indignation at the “pure hear- 
say” linking him with intelligence work does 
not change the facts, which I received from 
thoroughly trustworthy sources. Partly for the 
protection of my informants, I feel in no way 
obliged to expose them to his persecution. 
Suffice it to say that they are men who were 
connected with his work not many years ago. 
On one point, to be sure, Mr. Glazkov is 
right. The Cossacks were and will continue to 
be enemies of Bolshevism. Fortunately, they 
have kept a sense of proportion and regard the 
Stalinists, rather than Mr. Glazkov’s handful 
of followers, as their Enemy Number One. 
New York City Frep Forrest 


Cites Report Nazi Murderer 
Is Working for Soviet Union 
One of the major mysteries of the Second 
World War is undoubtedly the story of the 
Nazi Gauleiter, Erich Koch, Hitler’s high com- 
missar for the Eastern territories, better known 
as the “executioner of the Ukraine,” who set a 
number of unsurpassed records in the mass 
the Ukrainian and Jewish 
population of that unhappy land. Babyn Yar, 
near Kiev, holding more than 50,000 victims 


extermination of 


who were forced to dig their own graves before 
being mowed down by machine-guns in the 
hands of the Nazi “supermen,” will remain for 
centuries a gruesome, silent monument to Erich 
Koch’s sadistic bestiality. 

When the Nuremberg trials started, Koch, 
one of the leading war criminals, was missing 
and presumed dead. Subsequently, he was cap- 
tured in the British occupation zone of Ger- 
many, held for a while in prison and then, for 
reasons never sufficiently explained to the pub- 
lic, extradited to Soviet Poland. And then and 
there all trace of him disappeared. He was 
never mentioned officially in any manner and 





the quickly changing world would have for. 
gotten him completely if not for Dr. Otto 
Strasser, once a prominent Nazi, now living as 
an exile in eastern Canada. In an _ interviey, 
recently granted a correspondent of the Toronto 
Daily Star, Dr. Strasser stated that he had 
proofs that Erich Koch was residing in Moscow 
at the present time and working for the Soviet 
Government together with two other Nazi war 
criminals, Martin Bormann, no. 2 Nazi, and 
Hans Hinkel, a former Nazi commissar fo 
Jewish affairs. 

Whether or not Dr. Strasser’s revelations are 
based on truth, two serious questions remain 
(1) why Erich Koch, 
the monster of Babyn Yar, was turned over in 
1948 to Poland, which had nothing to do with 
his crimes; and (2) why he was never broughiff 
to justice by either the Warsaw or Moscov 
governments. 
Ottawa 


tragically unanswered: 


L. BiBEROVICE 


Holds Swedish Prosperity 
Is Not Due to Socialism} 


Alfred Joachim Fischer’s article, “Sweden: 
Model Welfare State” [THe New Leaner, De 
cember 31], is likely to lead a majority of read 
ers to erroneous The same ani 
similar socialistic experiments, applied in cour 
tries which are overpopulated but lack ray 
materials—such as Great Britain and Italy- 
have brought about disaster. Neutral Swede 
accumulated wealth by selling weapons of wa 
to the totalitarian tyrannies—the Nazis during 
World War II and the Bolsheviks thereafter 


Sweden’s prosperity is to a large extent due t 


conclusions. 


an overabundance of iron ore and the clean ané 
industrious habits of its people, not to any 
brand of socialism. Its wealth, of late acquire! 
by somewhat selfish (and perhaps shortsighted) 
commercial deals with the enemies of humar 
ity, permits the distribution of generous hand 
outs on a deceptive scale. 


Montclair, N. J. Feirx WirtMe 


Praises ‘New Leader’ 
For Stand on Pol 

Not even the inflationary strain on a fixed 
income budget shall deprive me of Tue Ne 
LEADER in 1952—hence the $5 for a renewal 
enclosed. 

Among the many features in THe Nef 
LEADER in 1951, I have especially valued you 
forthright articles and editorials on Poland 
William Henry Chamberlin on the mass-gravé 
tragedy at Katyn, the memorial statement 
Erlich and Alter, and so on. Long before th 
American press generally was facing up to 
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and reporting—the U.S.S.R.’s record in Poland, 
THe New Leaper had told the then unpopu- 
lar truth about it. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Car_ton F. WELLs 


Reader Gets All Burned Up 
Over Nomadic Note on Hypathia 


“hoary clichés and ludi- 
crous Nomad [THe New 
LeavER, January 7] apparently has as many of 
them as Jimmy Durante has yokes. Max really 
did some “nomading” when he went all the way 
back to Hypathia and Bishop Cyril. When I 
first heard about Hypathia—I believe it was 
about a half century ago in the Menace or the 
Appeal To Reason, both happily interred—I 
thought the gal was hot stuff. Certainly the 
lady was not fit for burning. Max may know 
his political philosophies, but does he know 
history as it is? 
St. Louis 


When it comes to 
distortions,” Max 


Harry B. WINKELER 





FABIAN'S RLY 
“RETREAT—HELL!" 


FRANK LOVEJOY 
PLUS 
“CLOSE TO MY HEART" 
GENE TIERNEY 
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M JAMES D DANIELLE cA 
ASON - DARRIEUX - ro 

Produced by OTTO LANG 

Directed by JOSEPH L. MANKIEWICZ 
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present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUN 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Gnatenaiies 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 fer $2 


Tue New Leaver 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 














tyries by OSCAR wy een 2nd 


Book 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN AKTION 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Pics Wionieg "TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’” A cultural and political Ger- 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN man monthly, published by 


Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 
with MYRON McCORMICK 


pay MAJESTIC, 44th Street W. of B'wa 
“af Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:0 
MONDAY EVES ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


Margarete Buber-Neumann in 
Frankfurt-am- Main, Grosse 
Friedberger Strasse, 44-46. : Price 
per issue 1 DM (25 cents). 

















HUMPHREY KATHARINE 


BOGART. ‘HEPBURN 





United Arusts, 
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Doors Open 
10 A.M. 











RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“Exciting, colorful, brilliant !‘‘—Cameron, News 


“THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 


BETTY HUTTON -  CORNEL WILDE - CHARLTON HESTON 
DOROTHY LAMOUR ~- GLORIA GRAHAME ~- JAMES STEWART 
Produced and Directed by CECIL B. DeMILLE 
Color by TECHNICOLOR + A Paramount Picture 


ON STAGE: “STAR-SPANGLED” — Gala new revue produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 























PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FiRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.09 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1008 OF INSURANCE — 


4 deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are returnable 
upon withdrawal ef membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St.. New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE. 4-2432-2420 














EDITORIAL 





Lisbon Blueprint 


THE LISBON DECISION to create a European Army of 
fifty divisions, with the inclusion of German military 
units, undeniably represents progress. But the Army is 
still no more than a blueprint and, until it becomes re- 
ality, we may well keep our enthusiasm in bounds. The 
NATO Council declared the European Army necessary 
and feasible, but formation of it depends on the govern- 
ments and parliaments of the various countries con- 
cerned. The Schuman Plan for economic integration, 
broached nearly two years ago, has been ratified by two 
countries only and France is not one of them. 

The friends of France in this country can only hope 
that she will be governed by the urgency of the hour 
rather than the spirit displayed at the recent sessions of 
her National Assembly. The French state of decisive in- 
decision on the problem of German rearmament has only 
served the interests of Soviet aggression. The European 
Army scheme was devised by France to check American 
pressure for the creation of German national military 
formations, as a more realistic method of at once ob- 
taining needed German military aid and containing Ger- 
man militarism. France then offered to present NATO 
with ten divisions by the end of 1952. But she has failed 
to provide the manpower and equipment for more than 
half this number, and at Lisbon Robert Schuman further 
warned not to count much on the French contribution un- 
less NATO wanted to take over the Indo-China war. 

To Frenchmen, it comes as a bitter disappointment 
that, so short a time after the Carthaginian peace to an- 
nihilate Germany as an independent power, the United 
States is so adamant for German rearmament. As fre- 
quently in the past, France is the victim of a conflict be- 
tween historic policies and current necessities. The tradi- 
tion of “la grande nation,’ which once set her in 
opposition to the unification of Germany and Italy, now 
prevents her from appraising the realities of the new 
European power relationships. 

But France is no longer the country of the Grand 
Monarch or the first Napoleon. To overlook this is to 
court disaster. France must face the fact that she imports 
20 per cent of her coal and all of her oil and that, a 
short seven years after saturation bombings and indus- 
trial dismantling, German iron and steel production al- 
ready equals hers. 

Defeatism, neutralism and lethargy have eaten alarm- 
ingly into the national fibre. The intellectuals, peculiarly 
important in France as molders of public opinion, iden- 
tify their nineteenth-century leftist aspirations with the 
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Soviet regime. Frankly dedicated to sabotage of the 
Western defense effort, the Communist party dominates 
the major labor organization. Political fragmentation 
paralyzes governmental decisions for weeks at a time, 

France would be wise to accept the implications of 
Lisbon’s decision to end the occupation of Germany and 
admit her as a free member of the international com- 
munity. Obviously, there are risks in this policy; but 
they cannot be as great as the policy of keeping Ger- 
many a military vacuum. The French were quite willing 
to take risks with the Schuman Plan. Within this in- 
dustrial union, the strongest steel and coal industry would 
still be Germany’s; but the French sponsors of the Plan 
preferred this risk to the dangers of a divided Europe. 

German divisions without the support of national 
morale would mean very little. Full German political, 
economic and military equality are now recognized by 
the Atlantic Community as inevitable. The vast military 
and industrial potential of Germany must be harnessed 
to the cause of Western freedom. The development of 
German democracy must be the work of the Germans 
themselves, freely allied with the Western powers; it can- 
not be sustained at the point of an Allied bayonet. This 
is the best way of dealing with the propaganda of neu- 
tralism and isolationism. The French can play a great 
and constructive part in cementing the new European 
relationship. But they will contribute only further chaos 
by following the policy of surreptitious German dismem- 
berment implicit in the detachment of the Saar. 

These are matters of supreme consequence to all Amer- 
icans. The time has come for our European friends to 
move and move fast. The United States is ready to pick 
up the check again; but Europe must be warned that 
there is a growing impatience in this country—and it 
cuts across all party lines—with vacillation where the de- 
fense effort is concerned. The American people are 
striving for a more dynamic and challenging program 
to counter Soviet totalitarianism and wrest the initiative 
from it, and they believe that Europe’s contribution to 
it should be to assume the main burden of her own de- 
fense. In this mood, America is not likely to accept with 


complacency excuses for failure to implement the Lisbon | 


decisions. 


McCarthy & Coercion 


THERE WAS A TIME when Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
of Wisconsin hit back at his critics with words. However 


irresponsible those words often were, they made it pos} 


sible to claim for McCarthy that he was battling it out 
in the traditional American way. But lately the Senator. 
like his namesake in the Kremlin, has begun to think of 
himself as infallible, and to believe that a critic must be 
answered by coercing him into silence. 

Some months ago, he urged the public not to buy Adam 
Hats because that firm sponsored a McCarthy critic on 
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the air, Drew Pearson; shortly thereafter, Adam Hats 
dropped Pearson. In January, McCarthy threatened Time 
magazine with an advertisers’ boycott because it dared 
publish a critical cover story about him; Time, happily, 
has stood its ground. And over a fairly extensive period, 
McCarthy has similarly threatened two Wisconsin papers, 
the Milwaukee Journal and the Madison Capital-Times; 
neither of these has recanted. 

This being America, not the Soviet Union, General- 
issimo Joe is not glorified by the rest of the press for 
his coercive tactics, but condemned—even by such con- 
servative newspapers as the New York Daily News. In 
addition, this phase of McCarthy’s activities will be in- 
vestigated by the Senate Rules subcommittee that is 
looking generally into McCarthy’s fitness to hold office. 
Whatever one thinks of McCarthy’s politics, and whatever 
one thinks of some of his opponents, there is no room in 
America for the totalitarian approach to criticism. 


Poor Whites 


SouTHWOOD, San Francisco is in a trauma. First, Sing 
Sheng puts down $2,950 on a house. “All-Caucasian” 
Southwood is panicked. But the Chinese submits himself 
to a plebiscite, and Southwood, in relief, votes to keep 
him out. Suddenly an oldtimer shatters this solid racial 
front by revealing that he has all along been a Hawaiian! 
And scarcely has the community reacted to this than its 
arch-capitalist offers his house to Sing Sheng! Poor 
Southwood. Rarely has white supremacy been toppled 
by so few in such a short time. 


David Dubinsky 


Davin DuBINSKY is a unique figure by any standards. 
The immigrant son of Polish parents, he came to this 
country a callow adolescent and, after years of hard work 
in the now-defunct sweatshops of the women’s clothing in- 
dustry, rose to the leadership of one of the greatest unions 
we have. But more than that, Dubinsky is, despite his 60 
years, the foremost example of the new type of labor 
leader just emerging from the ranks of the younger trade- 
union leadership—only he emerged long before the “new 
type” became a fact. That is to say, Dubinsky is far more 
than a leader of labor; he is a community leader, a 
political leader, and a man whose great concern for the 
world outside has earned him an international reputation. 
Since there is not the space here to describe in detail the 
attributes and accomplishments of this especially able 
and dynamic man—more than one book has already been 
written about him—we shall present a fuller account next 
week by the New York Times labor reporter, A. H. 
Raskin. Meanwhile, Tue New Leaver sends David 
Dubinsky,.on the occasion of his 60th birthday, its heart- 
felt congratulations. 
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Communism’s Victims: 
Democracy’s Orphans 


The men above, Soviet escapees sitting in the FFRF 
Friendship Center near Munich, have just escaped 
two horrors—the slave world ruled by Joseph Stalin 
and the world of indifference, neglect and apathy 
that greeted them after they risked their lives to 
smash through the Iron Curtain to freedom. These 
men, unlike most of the brave Russians who suc- 
cessfully reach the free world, are being given 
lodging and clothing and guidance—through 
FFRF’s first Friendship Center. Most of their fel- 
low-countrymen who escape Stalin’s police state are 
merely milked for information, then turned loose to 
fend for themselves in a strange land already sat- 
urated with refugees. To combat the inhuman 
apathy toward the thousands of Russians who have 
risked their lives for freedom—and the foolish 
prejudice against the unwilling millions still incar- 
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cerated in the vast prison Communism has made of 
Russia—FFRF was founded a year ago. The Friend- 
ship Center shown above is only one of its accom- 
plishments. FFRF has also, in the words of Senator 
Brien McMahon, worked “to let the people of Russia 
know that Americans of every walk of life will sup- 
port their legitimate aspirations for freedom and 
decent living standards.” FFRF has also labored to 
make all Americans aware of the sharp distinction 
between the Communist dictators and the Russian 
people, their first and worst victims. A private, non- 
partisan, non-profit organization, FFRF must have 
your support to continue its work—to establish 
more Friendship Centers, “to carry the message of 
freedom and friendship to the peoples of Russia, to 
Soviet occupation forces in Europe,” to make sure 
Communism’s victims are not democracy’s orphans. 


Friends of Fighters 


for Russian Freedom 
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270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Friends of Fighters for Russian Freedom, Inc. 


270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Some of Our Committee Members 


Peggy Bacon Arthur Bliss Lane 
Daniel Bell Louis P. Lochner 
William E. Bohn Eugene Lyons 

Earl Brown Dwight Macdonald 
Leo Cherne Robert Morris 
George V. Denny Jr. James F. O'Neil 

Alan Dunn Mary Petty 

Max Eastman Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
Irwin Edman Boris Shub 

James T. Farrell Carleton Sprague Smith 
Harry D. Gideonse Norman Thomas 
Stanley High Freda Utley 

Sidney Hook Karl A. Wittfogel 


I want to help the Russian people fight Communist oppression. 


[] Please send more information about FFRF. 


~~ 
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